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PARADOXES OF ASIAN NATIONALISM 
RUPERT EMERSON* 


Harvard University 


met and remoulding Europe in the 19th Century, nationalism has 
swept on in equally revolutionary guise to remould Asia in the 20th, and is 
now penetrating Africa. In the study of its impact and development almost 
every aspect of human society is involved, positively or negatively, and at 
least every social science discipline has its part to contribute to the analysis 
of an exceedingly complex whole. In the Asia of today and of the recent past 
we have a whole series of new nations coming forward to assert their claims 
in the world. A laboratory has been made available in which we can observe 
and analyze the growth of nationalism, catch it in its earliest stages and trace 
it through to its maturity, as well as at least noting in passing the counter 
vailing forces of the past and present. The raw material, vibrant with a new 
and dynamic life, is there for our taking, and it would be tragic if we were to 
let it slip through our fingers without gathering it and subjecting it to the 
closest possible investigation. 

Although the raw material is there, and in abundance, I would be the last to 
suggest that the task of analysis is easy or that we now have all the intel- 
lectual tools we need to carry it through. Much of what is glibly and habitually 
said about nationalism rests on a very slim foundation of positive knowledge 
and, more important, of precise and meaningful concepts. Much of what passes 
for solid scientific analysis is actually done with mirrors or with a sleight of 
hand which may deceive the unwary but should not be ataweds: to deceive the 
manipulator himself. One of the mos é this is 
the process of ex post facto reasoning: reasoning back from the fact of the 
nation to the things which must have caused it. Let me suggest two examples. 
Though it often, and notably in some parts of Asia, is not the case, a nation 
is normally assumed to be a community knit together by a common language; 
but what is regarded for these purposes as a separate language and what as a 
mere dialect is actually likely to be decided after the fact on the basis of the 
national communities which come into effective existence rather than on any 
necessary and objective linguistic principles. With greater assurance we can 
assume a nation to be a community knit together by a common experience over 
a reasonably long past, shaping a common tradition and culture. But any ex- 
tensive people has a host of traditions, historical experiences and even cul- 


*The author is Professor of Government at Harvard University and was President 
of the Far Eastern Association, 1952-53. 
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tures, crisscrossing each other in almost every conceivable direction. Those 
which the observer is likely to put forward as constituting the inevitable na- 
tional tradition, as integral to the national pattern of life, are those which fit 
the national mould as it actually develops, to the exclusion or minimization 
of those—equally real in historical experience—which cut across the nation, 
as on class or regional lines, or link it with other, external groups. 

Behind this ex post facto process there often lurks the unspoken, but also 
unquestioned, assumption that the nations which actually appear on the world 
Stage are, so to speak, divinely ordained and pre-determined entities which 
could not be otherwise than as they are.’ But if one stands back from the 
stream of history and examines it with a somewhat quizzical eye, it becomes 
one of the most fascinating of pursuits to attempt to work out why the particu- 
lar nations which have in fact emerged did emerge, as contrasted with the 
variety of alternatives which, under different circumstances, might have come 
to pass. This is far too large a topic for any real exploration, here. I suggest 
it as one worthy of far more attention than it has usually received. Particu- 
larly in Asia new nations have been created, and in some sense are still be- 
ing created before our eyes but we have only scanty knowledge of the histori- 
cal alchemy by which scattered fragments of peoples have been transmuted 
into communities responsive to the appeal of nationalism. What are the forces 
which shape.the peoples who at some later stage come to feel themselves 
separate and distinctive nations? It is obvious that this is not, and by its 
nature cannot be, any sudden or even speedy process. Over long periods of 
time there must be a storing up in the minds of men of a folk sense of shared 
memories, of common patterns of life, which gives this particular people a 
deep and profoundly significant sense of sharing a common destiny from which 
_all the rest of mankind is excluded. At what malleable stage in their history 
' and under what circumstances do peoples become so deeply enmeshed in this 
particular community of the nation that 

In spite of all temptations 


To belong to other nations 
He remains an Englishman. 


It is an attractive theory, and one with a large measure of applicability, that 
the primary element in the shaping of nations is the existence at some mal- 
leable period in a people’s history of a single political rule, of a common 
state structure or a reasonable approximation thereof, sufficiently long-lasting 


This assumption receives explicit, if not quite unchallengeable, statement in a 
comment by President Sukarno to the effect that God Almighty created the map of the 
world in such fashion that even a child can tell that the British Isles are one entity— 
which might surprise the Irish—and that a child can see that the Indonesian Archipel- 
ago is a single entity stretching between the Pacific and Indian oceans and the Asian 
and Australian continents, from the north tip of Sumatra to Papua. The Indonesian Re- 
view, Jan. 1951, p. 13. 
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and deep-penetrating to make a permanent imprint on that people’s social 
mind. The formation of the separate Philippine and Indonesian nations, de- 
spite a large original cultural and ethnic homogeneity, must be attributed pri- 
marily to the distinct colonial regimes to which they were so long subjected. 
Indeed, Quezon is on record as acknowledging that Filipino unity was largely 
a product of Spanish and American rule.’ The unity of India is certainly not to 
be explained without some reference to the unifying force of the British re- 
gime—but the splitting off of Pakistan as a separate nation belies the notion 
that this theory is universally applicable. To understand the emergence of 
three nations in Indochina—if that is in fact to be the outcome—it is clearly 
necessary to go back to their ancient pre-French roots, but it is also in order 
to point out that French rule never really sought to unify them. As the dust 
gradually settles, will the present colonially-determined frontiers survive as 
the frontiers of nations for the considerable mélange of peoples stretching 
from Burma across Thailand into Laos and Cambodia and up into South China? 
What national allegiance or allegiances will emerge from the racial hodge- 
podge of Malaya, where one can only assume that differences were already so 
deeply imprinted that political unification in the colonial era could not have 
produced a single communal consciousness. Or, to raise historical ‘if’s,’ what 
are the circumstances under which the diversities of China might have been 
exploited in such fashion as to produce not one, but several Chinese nations? 

Part of what I have just been saying has already suggested the general 
range of issues which I should like to consider in this paper. Central to these 
issues is the fact that it is so clearly and strikingly the impact of the West 
which has brought to fighting consciousness societies which in their own 
roots derive wholly from non-Western sources. As I have suggested, in at least 
some of the colonial areas even the basic question as to which peoples are to 
be within and which outside the national community appears to have been de- 
termined by the lines drawn on the map by the imperial powers. It seems to me 
inescapable that in the future a great part of the inner dynamics of nationalism 
in Asia must derive from this profound contradiction within nations which de- 
rive from an ancient Asian past and yet have been brought to national aware 
ness not only by the Western impact but even more immediately and insistently 
by the revolutionary appeal of their own native Westernizers. 

The claim of any people to separate nationhood must rest primarily on the 
fact that over the centuries—in the Asian setting I should perhaps say over 
the millenia—it has developed an identity and way of life of its own. If it is 
no longer as fashionable as it once was to speak in Mazzinian terms of the 
peculiar mission of each nation in the divine harmony of the world, much the 
same is implied by the currently more palatable new-fangled terms such as 
national character, pattern of culture, or value structure. Without being high- 


2Cf. Joseph Ralston Hayden, The Philippines (New York, 1942) p. 21. 
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flown about it, what presumably drives a nation forward in its will to live and 
assert itself is that its members feel that they share among themselves goals, 
values, purposes, habits, and outlooks, shaped from an immemorial past, of 
which only they are properly aware and which only they can properly bring to 
bear on the conduct of their collective life. 

Every nation which comes to awareness of itself inevitably searches back 
into its past to single out those things which are distinctive, which have 

"4 brought it into separate existence, and which serve to demonstrate its unique 
_and iilustrious antecedents, be they real or largely in the realm of myth. In the 
first stage this search is likely to express itself most vigorously in the re 
ligious sphere in the form of a revival and perhaps purification of the religion 
of the country as a re-assertion of the integrity of the national culture and as 
a central symbol of difference from the Western intruder. At a later stage there 
is a turning away in the sphere of language from the alien-imposed European 
tongues, and an insistence on the adoption and use of a national language 
which will at once express the national soul and serve as an instrument of 
national unification. Everywhere there is an effort to re-establish contact with 
the national past. Sun Yat-sen and Chiang Kai-shek, in their different fashions 
look back to the majestic sweep of an earlier China, to the distinctive loy- 
alties to family and clan, to the Chinese discoveries and inventions of past 
ages. Nehru rediscovers India, Gandhi seeks to build on the ancient Indian 
heritage, and many Indian nationalists, perhaps particularly in Bengal, turn 
back to re-explore the religious and philosophic grandeurs of Hinduism; as, 
later, their neighboring Pakistanis boast the Mogul Empire and the Islamic 
tradition. Indonesia comes to a new awareness of the empires of Srivijaya and 
Majapahit, of Borobodur, and of its heritage of music, dance, and art. 

But it is a significant part of the paradox that a very large share of the 
credit for this re-opening of the treasures of the past must go not to the Asian 
peoples themselves but to_the Westerners who have delved into the antiquities 
of India, uncovered the ruins of Angkor Vat, pieced together the ancient chron- 
icles and monuments, and in this fashion presented the Asians with an an- 
cestral past, with a rich store of national memories, which had almost slipped 
from the Asian mind. Indirectly there was the challenge to Asians of the pres- 
ence of alien rule, bringing an assertedly superior alien culture; more directly 
there was the active work of Western scholars in recreating a partially for- 





gotten past. 
Nationalism, I have been suggesting, is in part necessarily a return to the 
‘past, to those things which distinguish this nation from the rest of the world. 
Yet who are the nationalists? In what parts and segments of the Asian so- 
cieties do we find them? To put it negatively: the one place where we do not 
find them is in those parts of the society which are most obviously repre- 
sentative of the cultural heritage and way of life of the past. On the contrary, 
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it is the persons and groups who are most characteristically the product of the 
Western impact who are the leaders, the storm troopers, and the usual rank and 
file of the nationalist movements. These are Asian nations which are being 


- 


roused to life, but it is the disruptive force of the alien European encroach- 


ment and dominance which has brought new communities to birth out of the old 
societies, and the prime movers have been the people most divorced from their 
traditional worlds. The people who can probably be taken in some sense as 
the most authentic heirs and perpetuators of the ancient culture and traditions 
are the rural peasantry, who everywhere constitute the great mass of the popu- 
lation, and such of the old aristocracy as has been able to hold on; but it is 
very clear on the record that these groups have formed neither the leadership 
nor the mass following of Asian nationalism. As far as the peasantry is con 
cemed this is, of course, by no means to say either that there have not been 
fringe segments of it which have been drawn actively into the nationalist move- 
ments or that, as nationalism has progressed and established itself, the peas- 
ants have not come to an increasing acceptance of it. But in general the evi- 
dence indicates that the rural masses, bound to their villages and continuing 
the traditional cultivation of their fields, have either been indifferentto_the 
new currents or, at t the best and nd belatedly, passive adherents to the national- 
ist creed. It is barely t necessary to > add i that, of of course, from time to time and 
place to place, the nationalists, like the Communists, have been able to make 
effective use of peasant grievances or upheavals, but with no necessary impli- 
cation that the peasant actors themselves were either nationalist or Conr 
munist. The case is similar with the older aristocracy. Obviously certain mem- 
bers of it—I might cite the Sultan of Jocja and the considerably more equiv- 
ocal figure of Bao Dai—have played nationalist roles, but in general it is a 
group which either has been pushed aside or destroyed by the colonial regimes 
or has become so tainted with colonial ‘‘collaborationism’’ as to have no na- 
tionalist standing. 

On a geographical, as opposed to a class, basis of analysis, it was in the 
native states of India and, in lesser degree, of Indonesia that the old ways of 
life were carried on in contrast to the greater ferment of modernism in the more 
directly ruled areas; but these states tended to be backwaters, least touched 
by the nationalist stream. If one seeks the nationalists of Indochina it is not 
to relatively untouched Laos that one turns but to the deltas of the Red River 
and the Mekong. 

Who are the nationalists? Certainly, as far as the leadership is concerned, 
they are almost exclusively neither of the aristocracy nor of the peasantry, but 
rather of what must be loosely and somewhat unsatisfactorily defined as the 
middle class. With only rare exceptions, leaving the special case of Japan 


ene 


aside, they are intellectuals or professional men with a very high degree of 











‘contact ¥ with | and tri training in the Western world. Sun Yat-sen was a doctor who 
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secured his lower education in Hawaii and his higher and medical training in 
Hong Kong. Gandhi, Nehru, and Jinnah were all British-educated lawyers. In 
the Philippines Quezon and Osmena were both lawyers with extensive experi- 
ence of the West. Luang Pradit in Thailand was a Paris-trained lawyer. In 
Burma Aung San was a product of Rangoon University and a law student; Ba 
Maw studied at Cambridge and obtained a French law degree; Premier Nu 
studied at the University of Rangoon, turned writer, and—a somewhat odd oc- 
cupation for a Buddhist statesman—translated Dale Camegie’s How to Win 
Friends and Influence People into Burmese.’ In Indonesia Sukarno was an 
engineer by training; Mohammed Hatta a university student in Holland; and 
Sutan Sjahrir an intellectual and writer with an intimate acquaintance with the 
Western world and its thought. And so it goes up and down the list. The Indo- 
nesian Review in its issue for April-June, 1951, lists the educational back- 
ground of the members of the Sukiman cabinet of 1951: for one no academic in- 
formation was given, and the Minister of Religion received his education at a 
special Moslem institute; all the rest of the eighteen members of the cabinet 
had had either a substantial amount of or a full Western-style education; five 
had studied in Holland or elsewhere in Europe; six were law students; three 
were engineers; and two were medical doctors, including the prime minister. 
Surely these are men who, however much of the more ancient tradition they 
may carry with them, may properly be regarded as products of the Western 
world and its techniques and outlooks. 

To trace down the nationalist following in similar detail is obviously a far 
more difficult matter because of the necessity of reaching into amorphous and 
anonymous masses of people. The general conclusion is, however, I believe 

“unavoidable, that the groups and classes which have been most susceptible to 
infection by the nationalist germ are ‘those who have _been mo most sharply di- 


vorced from their old worlds by the impact of the new, . Any listing of them 
must include the students who have enlisted in the nationalist cause with al- 
most unbroken fervor. It would include many of the civil servants, and other 
elements of the rising middle class, of whom increasing numbers have eco- 
nomic interests which nationalism promotes and protects. An increasing mass 
following is contributed by the growing urban proletariat and, at least in many 
instances, by the uprooted workers on large-scale Western estates and planta 
tions and in other Western enterprises, in mines and oil-fields—in brief, the 
workers in those employments which are least characteristic of the native so- 
ciety and most characteristic of the new superimposed Western society. It is 
no accident that Sun and the Kuomintang after him found so large a measure of 
financial and political support among the overseas Chinese in Southeast Asia 
and elsewhere—a peculiarly uprooted element. We have many of the bits and 








3Cf. Virginia Thompson and Richard Adloff, The Left Wing in Southeast Asia (New 
York, 1950) p. 252. 
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pieces from which a profile and sociology of the nationalisms of Asia might 
be constructed, but I suggest that there are many studies remaining to be 
undertaken which would give us a vastly more detailed picture than we cur 
rently have of the inner structure of the nationalist movements, and of the 
layers of the population in different countries which have successively taken 
part in them. 

If we attempt to seek out the sources of inspiration of Asian nationalism we 
again move onto somewhat treacherous and uncertain ground, since positive 
proof of intellectual influences and of the ancestry and spread of ideas is 
notoriously difficult, but the predominant influence of the West seems unques- 
tionable. The very idea of n nationalism is certainly of Western origin, and there 
is every ‘reason on to assume that the mere element of imitation in Asia is a 
powerful one. The strength of the West, which enabled it to dominate so much 
‘of Asia, + was a thing to be studied and copied, and a major component of that 
strength, according to the testimony of the West itself, was the existence of 
coherent and integrated nations. The achievement and maintenance of national 
unity and independence were one of the central themes of the literature and 
political tradition of the West to which the Asians were exposed. The writings 
of Rousseau, Burke, Mazzini, and the great figures of American independence 
became familiar to them, and exercised among them the influence which they 
had first exercised in the West itself. More recently a variant strand of West- 
em thought and political action—the Communist endorsement of national self- 
determination—has made its impact through the doctrines of Lenin, Stalin, 
and their followers. The evidence of the direct descent of the nationalists of 
Asia from those who propagated the nationalism of the West and hymned its 
praises is too overwhelmiag to allow of any serious doubt. 

This is not, of course, to seek at all to deny that the interactions of the 
Asian nationalists on each other and the stimulus given to one _country by a 
neighbor are not of f great importance; but it certainly appears to be the ‘case: 
that even here the original spark i is d “derived from Euro urope and is passed on 
through an Asian intermediary, suffering, perhaps, some slight sea change on 
the way. As the French Revolution is taken as the conventional date for the 


starting point of ‘European nationalism, so the rise of Japan, and particularly 


al Rusow-jepaneee War, is_taken as the conventional benchmark~for~ Astan 





























into a first-class power, has caught up with Europe and given the rest of Asia 
unlimited hope. ‘‘We once thought we could not do what the Europeans could 
do; and we see now that Japan has learned from Europe and that, if we follow 
Japan, we, too, will be learning from the West as Japan did.’’* But it is ob- 
vious from Sun’s words that it is Europe which is the true and original model, 
and he was not averse to drinking directly from the springs of Communist Rus- 


“Sun Yat-Sen, San Min Chu I (Shanghai, 1929) p. 16. 
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sia, which gave him both economic inspiration and the political technique of 
the centralized one-party state. 

Particularly for the Vietnamese, so much more influenced by China than the 
rest of Southeast Asia, Sun himself, the Kuomintang, and later the Chinese 
Communists became sources of nationalist and organizational inspiration; and 
Sukarno pays tribute to the teaching of Sun. Elsewhere, and most notably in 
Indonesia in the interwar decades, Gandhi and the Indian National Congress 
were models to be studied and followed with respect; but nowhere can the 
nationalism of Asia be traced to Europe with greater assurance than in India. 

The well-springs of Asian nationalism lie i in the ideas and political example 
of Europe, and, despite the praise which, as I have indicated, was frequently 


heaped on the great past of the several nations, — there have been very few 
among the nationalists who haye had their eyes on a restoration of an Asian 
past rather than on the creation of a Western future.* Of the great leaders only 
Gandhi’s name comes to mind in this connection, with his peculiar mixture of 
the modern world and of India’s antiquity. In India this aspect of Gandhi's life 
and teaching has been carried on and exaggerated or distorted by the right- 
wing Hindu groups, such as the Hindu Mahasaba, but it is the modernism of 
Nehru which has carried the day. In China Chiang has in some measure preached 
a return to Confucianism and the time-honored tradition and structure of the 
older Chinese society. In Indonesia perhaps Darul Islam and some of the more 
traditionalist Moslem groups stand for an older world; and in Iran Kashani has 
. stood up to challenge modernist trends; but the general drift is clearly modern- 
ist and Western. 

Far from seeking a return to the past the bulk of the nationalists concen- 
trate rather on bringing to their countries the dynamism, the Faustian drive, of 
the modern West. That there must be a certain ambivalence in their attitude 
lies at the heart of the paradox. They are sacs the ets ; they are seeking 











Tooks of the West which they would have their people t master in ‘order t to sub- 
‘stantiate their claim to an equal and independent status ‘in th the world. The 
nationalism of Asia is no mere xenophobic rejection of the alien disturber, no 
effort to restore a static and tradition-bound society, but to break with, or at 
least to build upon, the old traditions in such fashion as to infuse the nations 
of Asia with the dynamic power which has revolutionized the West. 


5 An opposing point of view is stated by F. S. C. Northrop, The Taming of the Na- 
tions (New York, 1952) pp. 68-69, who contends that a study of developments in the 
Middle and Far East shows that the Muslims and Asians are not pursuing nationalist 
aspirations as the West understands them: ‘‘They are working toward the resurgence 
of their respective submerged civilizations. What Western reporters have described as 
the coming of Western nationalism to the Middle East and Asia is really the return of 
Islamic or Far Eastern ways and values.... It is culturalism rather than nationalism 
that is the rising fact of the world today.’’ But Northrop immediately qualifies this 
statement by adding that the contemporary mind of Islam and Asia is also seeking to 
ingraft from the West the factors needed to raise the standard of living of the masses. 
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There is, I believe, at least side evidence of this in the parallel which can 
be drawn between the development of nationalism in Asia and in the Western 
world. Although there are some who would deny that any such parallelism ex- 
ists to a significant degree, I would be inclined to assert that, recognizing the 
many differences of time and place and circumstance, Asian nationalism has 
followed a course which coincides strikingly in many essential respects with 
the classic European models. It would take us too far afield to try to explore Z 
this argument in any detail, but I suggest that in Asia as in Europe and else- 





where nationalism has been the result of the forces which have characteristic- 

ally shaped the contemporary world: the stress on individualism, the rational- 

ist and scientific outlook, the commercial and industrial revolutions. It is a, 

product of what one of the recent investigators of nationalism has termed a | 

process of social mobilization°—the drawing of more and more people away 

from the traditional folk culture of village and market town into active partici- 

pation in the larger society of the modern world. This has come about through 

the operation of such things as the spread of a money economy, the growth of : 
wage labor, increasing urbanization, the development of communications, and 

the workings of a rationalized and more intensive governmental structure. 

Metternich in the early 19th Century identified as the revolutionary and na- 
tionalist enemies of the old order he wished to preserve, the students, the 
professors, the intellectuals, and the lawyers: can we do better in identifying 
the leaders of 20th Century nationalism in Asia? Add to them more generally 
the rising middle class, the urban workers, and the uprooted peasantry, and 
you have the groups who have everywhere been the progenitors and the first 
adherents of the nationalist cause. 

I shall leave aside one very baffling question which is, to my mind, all too 
infrequently asked and to which I have been able to find no satisfactory an-_ 
swer. Why is it that the groups involved in this process of social mobilization | 
should so uniformly turn in the nationalist direction, pour themselves into the | \/ \/ 
national mould? Considering all the other possible bases of community in the \ 
world, why should the nation have come to assume the centrality which it has? J 
For example, it is apparent to the good Marxist that, while nationalism may 
be made use of for his purposes, the real allegiance of the working masses 
cuts sharply across national lines and is focussed on the solidarity of class= 
or, at least, it should. It would be interesting in this connection to dig deeper 
into the group and class make-up of the Communist as opposed to the more ‘ 
purely nationalist movements, and to see whether or not there is a significant 
difference in the elements to which they make their appeal; although it is evi- 
dent on the face of it that such an investigation would be complicated by the 
large elements of nationalism which Communism in Asia has been prepared “ 
to absorb. 
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®Karl W. Deutsch, *'The Growth of Nations: Some Recurrent Patterns of Political 
and Social Integration,’’ World Politics, Jan. 1953, pp. 168196. r 
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There is one further line of inquiry which I should like to pursue. What is 


/ the relation between the Westernized leaders and the mass of the population 
) which, in varying degrees in different countries and localities, has remained 
\ relatively untouched by the impact of the West? The new elite in the contem- 
porary Asian scene is obviously only a minority and often a very small minor 
| ity, and yet it claims to speak on behalf of the whole of each of the nations. 


To the colonial administrator the gulf between the Westernized few and the 
folk society was frequently one of the justifications of his existence. Seeing 
himself as a better interpreter and guardian of the interests of the unsophisti- 
cated native mass than the clamorous Westernized nationalists, he was in- 
clined to echo the dictum of Lord Lugard in Nigeria that ‘‘it is a cardinal 
principle of British colonial policy that the interests of a large native popula- 
tion shall not be subject to the will...of a small minority of educated and 
Europeanized natives who have nothing in common with them, and whose in- 
terests are often opposed to theirs.’’” It was in large part the prevalence of 
this attitude which led to the bitterest grief of the period of ‘‘liberation’’ after 
the Second World War. Assuming that the simple masses would welcome back 
their true friends and repudiate the Japanese-and Communist-inspired betray- 
ers of the real native soul and destiny, the colonial powers sought to return to 
1939. But, despite the great and undeniable gulf between them, the masses in 
fact gave their loyalty to their new national leaders. 

From the standpoint of the leaders the appeal to the masses of their people 
was both a political necessity and, I believe, an inherent part of the national- 
ist creed. To make headway against the colonial regimes or, more broadly, 
against the imperial powers it was obviously necessary to build upon a popu- 
lar base, to enlist as large segments as possible of the people in the political 

_battles. Coming at it somewhat more abstractly, the moral and political justi- 
fication of their position, of their claim to take over the guidance of their so 
cieties, was that they represented the entire nation. What is the nation after 
all but the whole body of a people knit together by special ties which dis- 
tinguish them from the rest of mankind? Hence, I suggest, nationalism has in 
it always a basic democratic element—a democratic element which is not 
wholly lost even when it is debased into the plebiscitary totalitarianism of a 
Hitler or a Mussolini. 

Under whatever conditions it may arise, nationalism, by its nature, involves 


an appeal to, or, at the least, a reference to the people. Whether the national 


claim is put forward against a ruler by divine right, against a feudal hierarchy, 
against a conglomerate empire of the Hapsburgs, or against a colonial regime, 


———- nationalism finds its raison d’étre in the national people for whom it speaks. 


Furthermore, I would be inclined to advance a tentative hypothesis to the ef- 
fect that the democratic implications of nationalism are likely to be most ef- 


” Report on the Amalgamation of Northern and Southern Nigeria (Lagos, 1919). 
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fective, for a variety of reasons, in the countries which have had the most 
intensive experience of colonialism. Even apart from the fact that there has 
been a deep and direct indoctrination of the Westernized elements in the 
theory and creed of democracy, there are other important aspects. In the realm 
of actual politics there is the inescapable need to mobilize, to nationalize, 
the general populace. The colonial system has worked to destroy or to de- 
vitalize the older traditional, aristocratic leadership, and the new elite must ae 
establish its claim to power by winning the allegiance of the people whom it ——~ 
is helping to fashion into a nation. I would suggest that there is a more sige — 
nificant reality in the democratic claims and aspirations of the nationalist 
leaders of the ex-colonial countries of South Asia than there is in those of, 

say, Japan, Thailand, and Iran where the special circumstances and pressures 

of colonialism were absent. In the colonial countries the new leadership 
starts, so to speak, trom scratch and has to make its way in the world with 

the aid of its constituents; in the others the mighty and the rich and landed) 
groups have established positions, prerogatives, and privileges which the real/ 
practise of democracy might well threaten and overturn. Everywhere national-/ 
ism is used as an instrument to win and hold mass support. It would be my } 
contention that in the countries emerging from the colonial era there is a) 
greater and more effective intention to draw the masses into an actual share’ 







of political power. 
In this sense nationalism is a unifying force, but I fear that it has also, and 
perhaps particularly in its democratic manifestations, a strongly divisive ele- ; 
ment. One authority has suggested that the nationalism of Asia, like its ear t 
lier counterpart in Europe, has had the effect of moving toward a territorial 
base, embracing all the people on the national territory within the nation: 
‘Asia, like Europe, has discovered that modern governments can only func- 
tion when all are citizens, and all citizens are of equal value.”’* In breaking 
down the loyalty to religion, caste, and clan, this is likely to be true; but it 
is also true that, as in Europe, the emergence of nationalism brings with it 
the emergence of national minorities as well. When the focal point of loyalty 
is the nation, the state having been created to implement the national will, 
and when issues are democratically posed for national decision, there is an 
inevitable tendency to sort out the national sheep from the alien goats. Under 
a pre-national authoritarian rule the question of membership in the national 
community may be largely irrelevant; in an age of nationalism it is likely to 
become the central question. When it is posed in India, a civil war flares up 
in which a Moslem Pakistan separates itself from the rest, and in Southeast 
Asia the Chinese, the Europeans and Eurasians, and others find themselves 
beyond the national pale. Malaya and, in lesser degree, Burma present the 
most striking instances of this trend. Where there is original unity, national- 











® Maurice Zinkin, Asia and the West (London, 1951), p. 285. 
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ism serves further to unite; where there is felt ethnic diversity, nationalism 
is no cure. 

I find myself uncertain as to whether paradoxes are supposed to have an- 
swers or not. At all events, I do not claim to have them. The questions sprout 
up in easy abundance, but the answers are few and far between. We have the 


’ basic fact of Westernized elites which have taken command of Asian nations, 


but where they go from here is another matter. Even the elites themselves are 
inevitably torn by ambivalences. They cannot help but seek to re-integrate 
themselves in the national traditions, at the same time that they seek to revo- 
lutionize their societies into Western modernity. Casting off the control of the 
West and acutely sensitive to any imputation of inferiority, they are more than 
ever conscious of the need to draw on the West to build the strength and true 
equality of their nations. It is of more than symbolic significance that at a 
time when they seek to bring Western learning and skills to their people, they 
move toward the adoption of native national languages which must tend to di- 
minish the ties to the West. 

Prediction in the social sciences is always a hazardous matter, and it is 
even more hazardous today than yesterday. World wars and world revolutions 
have changed the old elements in familiar equations and brought in new ones 
whose values are still largely unknown. On the face of the record of what has 
happened in other comparable situations it is difficult to view the future of 
the newly risen Asian nations with any great measure of optimism, but in a 
world undergoing radical transformation there can be no assurance as to what 
constitute the relevant points of comparability and analogy. The experience 


* of many other countries over the last century suggests that the most probable 


outcome is backsliding into a lethargy which pays little more than lip service 
to the ideals of progressive democracy, but this experience for the most part 
refers back to an era prior to the more recently fashionable mode of totali- 
tarian dictatorships of the right and of the left. The case of China serves no- 
tice that Communist despotism may sweep away both lethargy and the proud 
hopes of liberal nationalism. 


Nationalism is a response to the atomization of society, a turn toward a 


new form of community to replace old communities which are in process of 
being destroyed. In our day it is the nation. which legitimizes the state; but 
what manner of nations are these which are being created in Asia? By any 
scheme of accounting they are communities which are all too evidently headed 
in several directions at once, built on a national unity which has in it more of 
diversity than of oneness. Will the leaders, holding firm to their democratic 
and progressive aspirations, be able to carry the masses with them and create 
a new and stable synthesis, or will they draw apart and form a separate gow 
eming caste wielding power for its own sake and enjoying the fruits thereof? 
Or will they be re-absorbed into a mass which refuses to surrender the ways 


of its fathers? 
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ARL MARX is responsible for the famous if inaccurate dictum that while 

previous philosophers had been interested in explaining the world, he 
was interested in changing it. Yet the fact remains that Marx was passionately 
interested in explaining the world. The drive to explain is presumably inti- 
mately bound up with the drive to change and yet one cannot help but feel that 
as Marx becomes involved in some of the more complex problems of social his- 
tory the desire to explain often becomes for a time at least the overriding end. 

In this article we shall briefly consider a concerted effort made in China (as 
well as in the Soviet Union and Japan) during the decades preceding the Chi- 
nese Communist rise to power, to use Marxism as an instrument of universal 
explanation—as a sovereign key to the explanation of the troubled world of 
modern China as well as of China’s millenial history. The effort assumes the 
form of a fierce controversy among China’s Marxist-minded intelligentsia which 
reaches its high point in the period between 1928 and 1937.’ It is by no means 
resolved after these years but one does note a marked falling off of interest, 
This decline in interest may have resulted from a sheer weariness with the 
repetition of the same stale arguments as well as from the new preoccupation 
with Japanese aggression, It was never completely abandoned, however, and 
its various schools of thought continued to dominate the writing of social his- 
tory. Since the Communist rise to power, of course, most of the issues in- 
volved have been ‘‘settled’’ by official decree. 

The controversy known in China as ‘‘The Controversy on China’s Social 
History’ has two major aims: 1) To explain the nature of contemporary (pre- 
Communist) Chinese society and 2) to explain the historic development of Chi- 
nese society in terms of Marxist periodization. It need hardly be pointed out 
that these aims are closely interrelated. In this paper I shall confine myself 


*Mr. Schwartz is Assistant Professor of History at Harvard and is the author of 
Chinese Communism and the Rise of Mao. 

1The controversy rages in a whole series of books and periodical articles. Among 
the periodicals involved are the Hsin sheng-ming #14£4— (New Life), Hsin ssu-ch’ao 
35 AAHH (New Tide of Thought), Tung-li &)7) (The Moving Force), and Tu-shu ts’a- 
chib SRE: (Reader’s Miscellany). The latter review is one of the most important 
sources, It devotes a whole series of special numbers to this subject and opens its 
pages to all schools of thought. 

4Chung-kuo she-hui-shih lun-cheng PMH @ Ries. 
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to a consideration of the controversy on the first of these headings. It should 
be added that all those who participate in the controversy regard themselves 
as confirmed Marxists and that the Marxism involved is Marxism as refracted 
by the Leninist interpretation, The writings of European anti-Communist Marx- 
ists receive scant consideration.’ 

Now the fact that Lenin’s interpretation predominates reminds us that Marx- 
ism had come to China in the first instance in the wake of the Bolshevik revo- 
lution with its strident promises of changing the world, This might lead us to 
suspect that in spite of the scholastic and abstruse nature of the discussion 
we are about to consider, there may, after all, lie behind it an impulse to 
“change the world.’’ 

Such is indeed the case. We find that the controversy does have its origins 
among those intimately involved in the political struggle. The revolution of 
1925-1927 had failed. Why had it failed? Such was the obvious question which 
agitated the various circles of the Left. It had failed—so went the reason- 
ing—because its revolutionary leaders had not been guided by an adequate 
Marxist analysis of Chinese society. ‘‘Without a correct revolutionary theory,’’ 
states Lenin, ‘‘there can be no revolutionary practice.’’ Theory here does not 
mean simply a well-thought out political strategy. It means nothing more nor 
less than a thorough sociological analysis of the society in which the revolu- 
tion is to take place. The Communist’s image of himself—in contrast to his 
image of the ‘‘bourgeois’’ scholar always fettered by his social condition- 
ing—is that of the completely unbeclouded sociologist-king whose political 
action is based directly on a rational analysis of the inner workings of the 
social machine.‘ 

Now whatever may be our own view of the relations of “‘theory’’ and politi- 
cal action within the Communist movement, there can be no doubt that both the 
Stalinists and the anti-Stalinist Communists who plunged into this controversy 
genuinely shared this image of themselves, It is not difficult to trace the po- 
litical considerations which probably led the Stalinists to insist that contem- 
porary Chinese society is feudal, which led the Trotskyists to insist that it is 
capitalist, and which led the Stalinists to their fierce hostility to the concept 
of Asiatic society. This, however, by no means precludes the possibility that 
these Communists were themselves genuinely convinced that the basis of their 
conflict lay in the sphere of sociological theory. While there are certain core 

3Actually this does not make as much difference as one might suspect. Lenin’s un- 
professed revisions in Marxism lie largely in the area of the relations of politics to 
economics, of the ‘‘superstructure’’ to the ‘‘substructure.’’ In this controversy we are 
concerned, however, mainly with definitions of various ‘‘modes of production,’’ of vari- 


ous ‘‘substructures’’ considered as static categories—a field in which Lenin contrib- 


uted little that was new. 
“The Communist, of course, represents the proletariat—that class destined by his- 


tory to confront absolute truth. 
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groups involved in the controversy whose basic impulses are political, we 
also find that as the conflict develops, many of the warriors who enter the 
lists are men of no clear political coloration—academic Marxists whose 
basic interest is in Marxism as a tool of historic explanation.* Even those who 
are definitely affiliated with Stalinists, Trotskyists etc. tend to be ‘‘theoreti- 
cians’’ mot involved in the thick of the battle. Conversely those in the fore- 
front of the political struggle play a relatively small role in the controversy 
and, like Mao Tse-tung, tend to operate with superficial, ready-made formulas. 

In this short paper interest has been focussed not on the motives of the vari- 
ous groups and individuals involved in the controversy but on a consideration 
of some of the issues, for until we immerse ourselves in its substantial con- 
tent we have little right to speculate concerning motives. 

Before entering into the substantive issues of the controversy, it should 
also be pointed out that this is an international controversy with its main base 
in Moscow and with a side branch in Japan. In Moscow, the high level aca- 
demic controversy on the nature of Chinese society had actually begun before 
1927 when such figures as Radek and Madyar had converted themselves into 
China experts and even lectured Chinese students at Sun Yat-sen University 
on this subject. During the period between 1928 and 1930, before Stalin’s iron 
control had firmly consolidated itself in the academic world, a voluminous 
literature had appeared representing the most diverse points of view.° It would, 
indeed, be difficult to make a case for any degree of originality among the 
Chinese participants, all of whom looked toward their mentors in the Soviet 
Union, Nevertheless, we do find some noticeable differences in emphasis be- 
tween the Chinese controversy and its Soviet counterpart. It is interesting to 
note, for instance, that the theory of Asiatic society which found numerous 
supporters in the Soviet Union until it was finally outlawed, finds compara- 
tively little support in China. 

In Japan, the controversy raged in academic Marxist circles alongside a 
similar controversy concerning Japanese social history. Unlike China and the 
Soviet Union, where it has now been officially ‘‘settled,’’ in Japan it contin- 
ues to this day to absorb considerable attention in an academic world still 
largely dominated by Marxist dogma. 

As already indicated, the problem we shall consider in this paper is the 
problem of the nature of contemporary (pre-Communist) Chinese society. In 
Marxist terms this means, of course, how are we to classify this society in 


5The group represented by the Hsin sheng-ming review, including such people as 
T’ao Hsiesheng W762, Chou Ku-ch’eng AAR, is actually affiliated politically with 
the Kuomintang. 

*Among the more famous participants were Varga, Safarov, Radek, Dubrovsky, Kokin, 
Papayan, Madyar, Wittfogel, Godes and Kovalev. 
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terms of the various categories of modes of production? In meeting this prob- 
lem all the participants have in mind the famous passage in the “Introduction 
to the Critique of Political Economy’’ where Marx states: ‘'In broad outline, 
we can designate the Asiatic, the ancient, the feudal and the modern bourgeois 
modes of production as so many epochs in the progress of the economic forma- 
tion of society.’”’ Most of the participants concede that modern Chinese soci- 
ety does not easily fit into any of these categories but they are all committed 
to the view that one of these modes of production must, in the final analysis, 
be the ruling mode in contemporary Chinese society. 

The protagonists of the capitalist theory,’ while differing among themselves 
on some points, make certain major contentions. They, first of all, point to the 
fact that for some two thousand years land in China has been alienable, sub- 
ject to sale and purchase. Both the independent peasant landowner and the 
landlords can buy and sell land so that the relations between landlord and 
tenant, particularly in modern China, are not based on ‘‘extraseconomic coer- 
cion’” but on a purely economic nexus. Secondly since land is a commodity, 
commercial capital and usury capital play a dominant role in the countryside 
and many of the landlords are merchants and money lenders by origin. They 
further point to the growing domination of Chinese agriculture by commodity 
production—a domination which renders the countryside subservient to the 
fluctuation of prices on the capitalist world market. Furthermore, the old type 
of domestic industry which had made the village a self-sufficient economic 
unit, has disintegrated making the countryside dependent on the products of 
capitalist industry. The need for the products of the factory (whether such 
factories are at home or abroad) sucks the peasant completely into the orbit of 
money economy. Finally, all the material evidences of the capitalist mode of 
production—factories, railroads, steamships, are already on the Chinese 
scene. It is true that a mode of production is much more than a given stage of 
technology but the presence of the technological fruits of capitalist develop- 
ment is at least a symptom of the presence of the capitalist mode of produc- 
tion. Furthermore, whether these factories belong to Chinese or foreigners, 
they represent the capitalist mode of production and are a projection of the 
whole structure of world capitalism into China.’® The fact that these capital- 
istic enterprises constitute a relatively small sector of the economy does not 
prevent this sector from playing a relatively large role in the economy as a 
whole, linked as it is with the whole fabric of banking capital, merchant 


7International Library Edition (1904) p. 13. Sess 
*Among the more prominent are Jen Shu 4£0% Yen Lin-feng Md Li Chi #3, and 


Wang I-ch’ang SHA. : : a 
°That is on political, military or customary sanctions. Liu Ching-yuan $)gsbM, Sun 


Cho-chang #Rfa¥%, Wang Ya-nan Eee and others. as 
10The infant bourgeoisie in China is part and parce} of world bourgeoisie. 
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capital and usury capital which dominate the Chinese countryside. The domi- 
nant role of capitalist relations is thus quite clear. 

How do the protagonists of feudalism counter these claims?" In the first 
place they question the assertion that such phenomena as the widespread prev- 
alence of merchant and usury capital, the presence of commodity production or 
of money economy are in themselves evidences of the existence of capitalism. 
There is a whole section in vol. III of Das Kapital’? in which Marx points out 
that commercial and usury capital, commodity production and money économy 
have existed and even flourished within the framework of the most varied eco- 
nomic systems. ‘‘The development of merchant’s capital by itself,’’ states 
Marx, “‘is incapable of bringing about a transition from one mode of production 
to another.’"* In another place he states: ‘‘What new mode of production will 
take the place of the old does not depend on commerce but on the character of 
the old mode of production. In the antique world the effect of commerce and 
the development of merchants’ capital always result in slave economy.’’* 
Commerce has a disintegrating effect on any given mode of production but is 
incapable in and of itself of bringing a new mode of production into being. The 
universality of commodity production is indeed one of the earmarks of the cap- 
italist order, but commodity production as a phenomenon has existed in all 
modes of production. Merchant’s capital, usury capital, money economy and 
commodity production are all, after all, aspects of the mode of circulation and 
the mode of circulation is merely a concomitant of the mode of production. 
Real change in an economic system takes place only when there has been a 
qualitative change in the forces and relations of production. 


As for the presence of factories, steamships and railroads in China, they 
have not grown organically and dialectically out of the womb of China’s own 
social system. They represent a foreign intrusion into the stream of China’s 
historic development. Most of them are owned by foreign capital and actually 
serve to inhibit the growth of a native Chinese capitalism which cannot com- 
pete with highly developed foreign capital. By destroying home industry in the 
village, foreign capitalism pauperizes the independent peasant landowners 
subjecting them more and more to the control of the feudal landlord classes. 
When compradore-merchant elements invest their wealth in land, they simply 
serve to strengthen and perpetuate feudal relations in the countryside. 

Now this contention leads us to a crucial question. Precisely what are 
feudal relations? Such relations must, of course, not be defined in terms of 

11Among the numerous adherents of the feudal theory are Chu Ch’i-hua RHF, Liv 


Meng-yin 394582, P’an Tung-chou #§3/H, Chung Kung @@4%, Po Ying HE. The 
whole Hsin ssu-ch’ao group and official theorists of the communist party line such as 
Li Li-san #32=, Po Ku f@7 and others. 

In the Kerr edition (1909), pp. 382-396, also Chapter XXXVI. 

“Ibid., p. 385. 

“Ibid., p. 390. 
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political or juridical phenomena, These are ‘‘merely superstructure.’’ They 
must be defined in terms of the mode of production. Actually, it is almost im- 
possible to find anywhere in Marx a clear-cut definition of feudalism as a mode 
of production. One approximation to such a definition can be found in a foot- 
note in vol. I of Das Kapital where Marx states: ‘‘Peasant agriculture on a 
small scale and the carrying on of independent handicrafts which together form 
the basis of the feudal mode of production and after the dissolution of the sys- 
tem continue side by side with the capitalist mode, also form the economic 
foundation of the classical communities at their best after the primitive form 
of ownership of land in common had disappeared and before slavery had seized 
on production in earnest.’"* Elsewhere Marx elaborates this discussion of 
small peasant agriculture by pointing out that in such systems, the peasant is 
in actual possession of his means of production, that is his tools and his plot 
of land. 

In fact, however, this statement does not help our feudalists very much for 
Marx does not say this type of peasant agriculture is the feudal mode of pro- 
duction but rather that ‘tit forms the basis’’ of the feudal mode of production 
and, as we see, it is a type of ‘“‘economic foundation’’ which has existed both 
before and after the feudal system. Such an economic foundation can only con- 
stitute one element of a mode of production since it does not embrace that 
other vital element namely the ‘“‘relations of production’’ or the relations of 
classes (which can also be expressed in terms of the relations of property). 

Thus our feudalists are forced to seek elsewhere. For the most part they 
have recourse to a passage in vol. III of Das Kapital’® where Marx talks of 
“forms of production’’ in which the ‘“‘immediate’’ peasant producer ‘‘pos- 
sesses’’ his own means of production (even though they are owned nominally 
by others). ‘tHe carries on his agriculture and the rural house industry con- 
nected with it as independent producer.’’ So far we have the same situation 
described in the footnote above. However, in this instance Marx goes on to 
discuss the relations of this independent producer to the exploiting classes 
which extract surplus labor from him by means of ‘‘textra-economic “coercion,” 
They cannot ‘‘filch their surplus products by any economic compulsion’”’ as in 
the case of the capitalist but only by the direct application of political, mili- 
tary and other non-economic forms of coercion. Marx adds that this same type 
of exploitation obtains whether the landlord is a private landlord or a despotic 
state. ‘‘Rent and taxes,’’ he states, ‘‘coincide or rather there is no tax which 
differs from this form of ground rent.’’ Now in this passage, say our feudalists 
triumphantly, Marx is defining the feudal mode of production. Here he clearly 
demonstrates that both the medieval baron and the despotic states of Asia 
form variants of the feudal mode of production. 


45In the Modern Library edition, p. 367. 
160. cit., pp. 918-919. 
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Unfortunately for our feudalists, however, Marx nowhere states in this pas- 
sage that he is referring to the feudal mode of production in particular. He 
describes a situation characteristic of certain ‘‘forms of production’’—and he 
uses the plural. He is describing certain common features shared by certain 
precapitalist modes of production. To state that the individual feudal property 
of Europe and the Indian communal property are both variants of the same mode 
of production is to say that concrete differences in what Marx calls ‘‘relations 
of property’’ are inconsequential. Elsewhere, however, Marx has clearly stated 
that ‘‘relations of property’’ are simply a legal expression for relations of pro- 
duction, and relations of production lie at the very heart of the whole concept 
of the mode of production. 

However, our feudalists are able to point to the fact that individual land- 
lordism does exist in China, Leaving aside for a moment the objection raised 
by the protagonists of Asiatic society that this landlordism is closely tied in 
with bureaucratic state power, the question remains is this landlord-tenant re- 
lationship in China the same thing as feudalism as conceived of by Marx? The 
fact is that landlordism in China seems to approximate most closely to a cer- 
tain type of landholding which Marx does not clearly identify as either feudal 
or capitalist. 

One of Marx’s main aims in Das Kapital seems to be to describe the process 
by which feudalism in Europe passes over into capitalism. Presumably all the 
developments he discusses should fit into one of these categories or the other. 
The fact is, however, that in his discussion of a period ranging from the four- 
teenth to the nineteenth century, he often discusses phenomena which he does 
not clearly assign to either system. He describes a new type of landed propri- 
etor emerging in England on the ruins of the feudal nobility, whose only in- 
terest in the land is in land as money. The “‘traditional and customary’’ (extra- 
economic) nexus between landlord and tenant becomes a purely economic, 
monetary nexus. In one place he says quite explicitly that these new landlords 
“abolished the feudal tenure of land.’"’ Now actually, of course, this form of 
landed property is the form ‘‘adapted to the capitalist mode of production’’ but 
one which ‘‘can formally exist without the capitalist mode of production it- 
self.’"* Now if landlordism in China resembles any type of landholding des- 
cribed by Marx, it resembles this type most closely. The process by which one 
becomes a landlord in China normally involves the accumulation of wealth 
(whether by dint of commerce, bureaucratic position, hard work, usury etc.) 
and the investment of this wealth in land.’® Thus, insofar as landlordism plays 

17Capital. Vol. I (Modern Library Ed.) p. 794. He remains a landlord, however, and 


is not a capitalist farmer, since he still extracts surplus not from agricultural laborers 


but from tenants working their plots of Iand. 


Capital. (Kerr ed.) Vol. Ill, p. 733. 
The Asiatic society people do insist of course, that the ultimate source of most 


landed property is ‘textra-economic’’ since it derives from state power. The ‘‘feudal- 
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a role in the Chinese economy it is altogether a case of ‘teconomic’’ rather 
than ‘‘extra-economic’’ mode of coercion, 
Furthermore, how does our feudalist deal with the independent peasant pro- 


prietor in China? There may be wide differences of opinion concerning the sta- 


tistics of landownership in China but there can be no doubt that in various 
areas of China, the individual landowner cultivating his own plot has formed 
one important sector of the agricultural economy. How does Marx classify such 
an independent peasant proprietor? The fact is that he cannot be claimed ei- 
ther by the protagonists of feudalism or the protagonists of capitalism. Marx 
describes the emergence in 14th century England of a class of sturdy yeomen 
who both possess and own their own means of production—their land and their 
tools, This economy is definitely not feudal since Marx insists in both vol- 
umes I and III of Das Kapital*® that the appearance of this small peasant econ- 
omy marks the dissolution of feudalism. Furthermore in the passage discussed 
above Marx points out that such small peasant agriculture has existed before 
the rise of slavery in the antique world and also in the Slavic world, It is also 
not capitalist for the peasant proprietor is not alienated from his means of pro- 
duction, and, as capitalism grows, the peasant proprietor is replaced by the 
capitalist farmer who is linked with the whole capitalist system. Marx also re- 
fers to the existence of such independent peasant proprietorship in the ‘‘col- 
onies’’ as a mode of production hostile to capitalism.” In volume III** of Das 
Kapital he specifically refers to this peasant proprietorship as a mode of pro- 
duction in its own right—which leads to the puzzling question—how can we 
have a mode of production without an exploiting class? Without attempting to 
answer this question, it is quite clear that Marx does not assign ‘‘small peas- 
ant property’’ to either the feudal or capitalist mode of production. 

In general then, the opponents of the feudalists can find ample evidence in 
Marx for their assertion that the contemporary Chinese economy is not feudal. 

What, then, of our third group—the protagonists of the Asiatic mode of pro- 
duction. As pointed out before, in China this school finds few protagonists— 
in marked contrast to the Soviet Union where it enjoys the support of a fairly 
substantial group of theorists. One cannot help but suspect that there are 
other than purely intellectual factors at work here. The very use of the word 
**Asiatic’’ (on the whole, in a pejorative sense), the implication that the dia- 
lectic of history has, as it were, bogged down in Asia, rouses a profound re- 





ists,’’ insofar as they insist on the importance of the individual landlord must empha- 

size the primacy of the landlord and insist that the bureaucratic state is simply a 
derivative feature of the ‘‘superstructure.’’ There are feudalists however, who do em- 
phasize the importance of the ‘‘despotic state’’ which, however, they then proceed to 
call ‘*feudal’’ on the basis of the passage in vol. III of “Capital” referred to above. 

2°Vol, I (Modern Library Ed.) pp. 788-796; Vol. III (Kerr ed.); p. 737. 

21Vol. I (Modern Library Ed.), pp. 838-848. 

22Vol. Ill (Kerr Ed.) p. 938. 
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sistance in the minds of Asian intellectuals. And yet, there are good, solid 
supports for the Asiatic theory in the writings of Marx. There is the solid fact 
that in the Introduction to the Critique of Political Economy he lists the Asi- 
atic mode of production as one of the existent modes of production. The op- 
position tries to exorcize this statement by all sorts of devices—by claiming 
that the Asiatic mode of production is a variant of some other mode of produc- 
tion such as feudalism or slavery or by claiming that Marx was referning to 
ancient Babylonia and Egypt. (In other places Marx definitely identifies pre- 
British India as Asiatic.) Marx’s statement is, however, clear and unambigu- 
ous, In other places Marx describes in detail some of the features of this mode 
of production. He talks of the crucial role of water control as one of the ear- 
marks of this mode. Generally, his main empirical source is India (as seen 
through British reports), and here he talks of the village commune as the basic 
unit of production, The land is held in common and is closely tied in with a 
type of village industry which supplies all the needs of this self-sufficient 
unit, The expolitation of the communal village is carried on by a bureaucratic 
state which extracts surplus produce in the form of taxes and tribute. 

Now leaving aside the thorny question of whether ‘‘water control’’ is an es- 
sential feature of Marx’s conception of Asiatic society,” the application of 
this conception to Chinese society does raise some serious problems which 
the opponents are quick to point out, Marx always mentions ‘‘communes rest= 
ing upon a common ownership of land”’ as a basic feature of Asiatic society. 
Now we are well aware of the fact that in China we have the institution of 
private ownership—whether by free peasants or landlords. A non-Marxist can 
afford to be cavalier about ‘‘property relations.”” He can say that after all, the 
ultimate source of economic power in China is the bureaucratic state. A Marx- 
ist cannot be cavalier, however, about property relations since property rela- 
tions are the legal expression of production relations. Hence if in China pri- 
vate property in land has been a living fact while it has not existed in India, 
there is a strong presumption that we are dealing with two separate modes of 
production. The theorists of Asiatic society have, as we have seen, attacked 
the proponents of feudalism for lumping medieval Europe and Asia under the 
common category of ‘‘feudalism’’ simply on the grounds that ‘‘extra-economic”’ 
exploitation characterizes both of them. This ignores the concrete, specific dif- 
ferences in property relationships. To lump the ‘common ownership of land’’ 
of India with the private ownership of land in China on the grounds that water 

4It is regarded as essential by most latter day advocates of Asiatic society for it 
provides the state with an ‘teconomic basis.’’ Since the despotic state exploits the 
masses through ‘textra-economic’’ methods, to admit that the state may not even have 
an economic origin—is to open the door to the possibility that in some societies the 


ruling class may have no ‘‘basis in the mode of production’’ whatsoever. To make such 
an assumption, however, is to step out of the limits of Marxism itself. 
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control and the despotic state are to be found in both societies is to commit a 
similar methodological error. 

We thus come to the end of our cursory survey of the various contentions of 
the three schools and, on the whole, we find that all three schools are able to 
find texts in the writings of Marx with which to confound their opponents. In 
spite of the acrimony of the participants who are constantly accusing each 
other of treachery to Marxism, the thought occurs that the real root of the trou- 
ble may lie not so much in the perfidy of this or that school as in obscurities 
and ambiguities inherent in certain basic Marxist conceptions. Marx was a 
complex genius. He thought in terms of large all embracing categories but also 
allowed himself to be carried away by the variety and complexity of his em- 
pirical data which he does not always neatly fit into the larger categories. 

Thus if we examine the concept of ‘‘the mode of production’’—a concept 
which lies at the heart of the whole imposing structure—we find that it is nota 
simple, unitary concept but a complex made up of different strands, even though 
in Marxist rhetoric it emerges as a sort of living unified organism which acts 
as the Prime Mover of human history. Yet one of the basic doubts one can 
have about Marxism is the doubt whether all the strands are, in fact, organ- 
ically inseparable; whether we are dealing here with an organic entity or with 
an aggregate of elements which have often appeared quite independently of 
each other. Strangely enough these doubts occur even when we confine our- 
selves exclusively to Marx’s own account of human history. Thus we find the 
same ‘‘economic basis’’ (the peasant possessing his own means of production 
together with home industry) appearing in combination with quite different ‘‘re- 
lations of production’’ (hence ‘‘relations of property’’). In other places we find 
that small peasant production can constitute a mode of production in itself in 
the form of *‘small peasant property.’’ There is the implication—which almost 
takes Marx out of the framework of Marxism—that the bases of power of ruling 
classes in pre-capitalist societies are qualitatively different from the bases of 
the capitalist class (‘‘extra-economic”rather than ‘teconomic’’) and that this 
difference may be much more important than the specific differences in the 
"relations of production.’’* It is thus no wonder that China’s economic struc 
ture which Marx himself never studied closely—seems to fit all of Marx’s cat- 
egories of modes of production and none at all, It is no wonder that the con- 
troversy remained completely unresolved until the present Communist regime 


**solved’’ it by act of state.”* 


44Marx saves the pre-capitalist ruling classes for the mode of production by assert- 
ing—but not proving—that whatever may be their method of exploitation the origins 
of their power ‘‘grow up out of the conditions of production itself.”’ 

25Since completing this article, the writer has had occasion to read Mr. Eberhard’s 
"Conquerors and Rulers’ which also touches upon this controversy. In elaborating his 
own thesis of ‘'Gentry Society,’’ Eberhard does not hesitate to go beyond the stric- 
tures of Marxist premises. In developing his concept of the ‘‘gentry class’’ he main- 
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The official Chinese Communist position continues unchanged, Chinese so- 
ciety before 1949 has been feudal or rather semi-feudal (the semantic content 
of the ‘‘semi’’ is actually quite slight), No new arguments have been advanced 
to support this position. On the contrary, when we compare the current discus- 
sions in Communist China to the controversy in the early thirties we note a 
drastic deterioration in both the quality and subtlety of the discussion, This 
is of course readily explained. While all the schools of the thirties operated 
within the strictures of Marxist dogma, they nevertheless competed within a 
relatively free market of ideas, They were thus forced to probe more deeply 
into the bases of their own definitions and conceptions. Now, however, that 
the feudal theory has become official dogma, the need for a reasoned defense 
of the concept has disappeared. 

In Japan, however, where variant schools are still possible, the Marxist 
controversy on China (as well as the Marxist controversy on Japan) still 
rages. However, a superficial perusal of the Japanese literature does not 
leave the impression that the participants have approached any closer to a 
solution of the difficulties considered above, Yet the very fact that Marxist 
premises continue to dominate these discussions in wide circles, that non- 
Marxist points of view still tend to be dismissed as ‘‘bourgeois’’ (although 
there has been a tendency of late to cite such non-Marxist thinkers as Max 
Weber), illustrates the remarkable hold which Marxism, as the social science 
par excellence, continues to exercise over the minds of the academic intel- 
ligentsia throughout the Far East. 





tains that its power is ‘‘extra-economic’’ both in origin (which he tends to find in the 
sphere of military power) and in the on-going bases of its power (which, he feels, 
rests ultimately on family prestige.) 
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THE ABORTIVENESS OF EMPIRICISM IN EARLY CH’ING THOUGHT 
JOSEPH R. LEVENSON* 


University of California 


s 


N Sung and Ming intellectual life, idealist philosophies came to the fore. 

Later, in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, to a number of Chinese 
thinkers, that predominance of idealism seemed a disaster, and they formally 
disavowed it. Is there an indication, perhaps, in the early existence of this 
group of materialists, that the seemingly stable, traditionalistic Chinese so 
ciety had the capacity to develop under its own power, without a catalytic in- 
trusion of Western industrialism, into a society with a scientific temper? 


1, The critique of idealism 


In the natural world described in the neo-Confucian philosophy of Chu Hsi 
5M (1130-1200), a thing exists as a complex of li #4 and ch’i #4, ideal form 
and mutable matter. To ch’i, which is perceptible, Ji is the regulative prin- 
ciple; to Ji, which is intelligible, ch’i is the medium in which it manifests it- 
self. Li is the universal which the intellect apprehends and the senses never 
reach, and the metaphysical order is from universal to particular, from Being 
to individual things. 

Already in the Sung and Ming periods, there were thinkers who saw grave 
limitations in Chu Hsi’s li-hsieh M8. But the criticism came from the far 
side of idealism, from the subjective-idealist bsin-hsieh LM of Lu Hsiang- 
shan MBMil) (1139-1193) and Wang Yang-ming ==MB%3 (1472-1529). Chu Hsi 
was an idealist in his search for an unmoving reality behind phenomena, but 
in his view, at least, reality had an objective existence, outside the mind 
which sought to apprehend it. For the Lu-Wang school, however, mind itself 
was the world of truth, and intuition the key to it. According to li-bsieh neo 
Confucianism, man’s error was his failure to press on to absolutes (and finally 
to the Absolute, the /i of li, the t’ai-chi KM) through phantasms of sense- 
experience. According to hbsin-hsiieh neo-Confucianism, man’s error was his 
very consciousness of these phantasms, or of the illusory distinction between 
subject and object which is the first condition of any sense-experience at all.’ 


*Mr. Levenson is Assistant Professor of History at the University of California at 
Berkeley. He is the author of Liang Ch’i-ch’ao and the Mind of Modern China. 

*cf. Huang Siu-chi, Lu Hsiang-shan, a Twelfth Century Chinese Idealist Philoso- 
pher, New Haven, 1944 for a comparative discussion of these schools and for biblio-~ 
graphical references in Chinese and in translation. 
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In the seventeenth century, voices began to be raised against both these 
speculative tendencies to disparage the sensible as compared to a hypotheti- 
cal transcendent. ‘‘Between heaven and earth,’’ wrote Huang Tsung-hsi ime 
(1610-1695), ‘‘there is only ch’i (matter), there is not /i (form, idea, ‘law’). 
The names /i and ch’i are devised by man.... One really existing thing (wu 
% ) has two names, not two really existing things one essence.’’ Thus, Huang 
considers 1i to be merely ming 4%, or name, not shih B, or actual fact.’ 
Huang’s contemporary, Wang Fu-chih £RZ (16191692), also emphasized the 
primacy of the tangible, concrete fact over the abstract, generic classifica- 
tion. Ming derives from shih, he said,® name from fact, i.e. the general formal 
term from particular cognizable examples. And Li Kung #48 (16591733), 
similarly, in a move to vindicate the earthy, observable particular thing against 
the idealists’ attitude of rarefied concern with higher, invisible realms, de 
clared, “‘It is said in the Shibl-ching] ## G#ED: ‘there are things, and there are 
rules for them’; apart from things, where is /i?’’ And he charged the li-hsiieh 
philosophers with the error of seeking /i apart from actual things.* 

It was in such a fashion that Ch’ing critics of Sung idealism defended the 
metaphysical priority of the world of sense-perception. They shored up their 
materialistic position by asserting also that ch’i was not morally second to 
li, as their Sung adversaries would have it. Desire, the subjective correlative 
of ch’i, or matter, is good, said Wang Furchih, and Yen Yiian BAIL (1635- 
1704), and Tai Chen S&®® (1724-1777). Only Buddhism, said Wang, not genu- 
ine Confucianism, separates Heaven’s Law from human desire.’ It is Buddhist 
or Taoist (and therefore wrong), said Yen, to teach that man is endowed with 
evil ch’i, as the allegedly Confucian Sung philosophers taught; that was what 
Buddha meant when he called the ears and eyes and mouth and nose ‘six vil- 
lains.’® And Tai agreed, condemning as Buddhist or Taoist the neo-Confucian- 
ist Chou Tun-i (1017-1073), for preaching the need to annihilate physical 
desire.’ 

If there were men like these who attacked the li-hsieh from a materialistic 
standpoint, it must, of course, follow that the hsin-hsieb, an even more un- 
compromising idealism than the other neo-Confucianism, should also be at- 
tacked. Dualistic philosophers who emphasized the importance of objective 
matter—either explicitly, by denying the reality of forms, or implicitly, by de- 


27T’an P’i-mu PRA, Ch’ing-tai ssu-hsiang shib~kang TiftABH (Historical out- 
line of Ch’ing thought), Shanghai, 1940, 10—11. 

3Hou Wai-lu et , Chin-tai Chung-kuo ssu-hsiang hsueh-shuo shih wftPB 
BABS YE (Intellectual history of modern China), Shanghai, 1947, 5. 

*T’an, op. cit., 53. 

SIbid., 33. 

Yen Yuan #§jc, ‘‘Ts’un hsiieh pien” FFSRR, in Chi-fu ts’ung-shu RMRE, 
1879, ts’e 275, 1.12. 

7Tai Chen RU®%, ‘‘Meng-tzu tzu-i su-cheng’”’ £F"“f BRB , in An-hui ts’ung-shu 
GRE , Gch series, Shanghai, 1936, ts’e 10, 1.11. 
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fending subjective desire (whose object is something sensible)—naturally put 
under their ban Wang Yang-ming’s monistic emphasis on mind and intuition. 
According to Wang Fuechih, the subjective-idealist hsin-hsieh was ‘‘outside, 
Confucian; inside Taoist,’’® or ‘yang Bi, Confucian; yin BX, Buddhist.’’® 
Huang Tsung-hsi, the foe of mysticism and ‘airy vagueness,’ found the fatal 
stain of Zen fi on Lu and Wang.’° Ku Yen-wu BBR (1613-1682) concurred," 
and besides, in order to cite an example of one man’s changing the cqurse of 
history, he arraigned Wang Yang-ming for causing, almost single-handed, the 
decline and fall of the Ming empire.’? 

What was the prescription of these opponents of idealism for stopping the 
rot? Tao 3i and te #%%, the Way and Virtue, are inseparable from practicality, 
said Huang Tsungehsi.* Recording empty words is not the equivalent of ob 
serving action, said Ku Yen-wu,** and he said, too, that the superior man 
studies in order to ‘assist the world.’*® The learning of the ancients was in 
practical matters, said Tai Chen.’° Chinese thinkers, they all meant, should 
abandon world-denying quietism, and get away from abstractions and down to 


things. 


2. Science and Ch’ing empiricism: their degree of coincidence 


How relevant to science are these injunctions to look without and not within, 
and to dwell on things and not on essences? They are relevant, we may say, 
in the sense that they are compatible with the development of modern science 
as the issue of a struggle against an anti-empirical, or rationalistic, meta- 
physics. The scientist must assume, like the Ch’ing denouncers of the hsin- 
hsueh, that the material world is not a state of mind. And the scientist also 
assumes, like the Ch’ing critics of Chu Hsi’s li-hsieh, that the way to begin 
to acquire useful knowledge is to characterize material instances instead of 
groping for ethereal Ideas. For the question as to the essence of things (in 
neo-Confucian terms, the question of /i) can produce nothing but tautological 
answers; ‘‘Burrow down and still further down,’’ it has been said, ‘tand God 
will still be only godly, man only human, and the world only worldly.’’*” But 

® Hou, op. cit., 8. , ; 

®Liang Ch’i-ch’ao, ‘tChung-kuo chin san-pai nien hsiieh-shu shih” Mw =7i 
SERB (History of Chinese scholarship in the last three hundred years), Yin-ping- 
shib ho-chi Bok EME, Shanghai, 1936, chuan-chi BME 17.6. y 

2°Ch’ien Mu $843, Chung-kuo chin sampai nien hsueh-shu shih p= i 
(History of Chinese scholarship in the last three hundred years), Chungking, 1945, 20. 

Ku Yen-wu BEE, Jib-chib lu H ASR, Shanghai, 1933, I, 18. 108, 114. 

12 Ibid., 121. 

Tan, Op: cits; 1. 

M4 Ibid., 2. 

*5Ku, op. cit., I, author’s preface, 1. 

Tati, op. citi, 1. 

*7Rosenzweig, Franz, from ‘*The New Thinking,’’ in Glatzer, Nahum (tr.), Franz 
Rosenzweig, His Life and Thought, Philadelphia, 1953, 192. 
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a scientific statement has a true predicate. It begins, as the anti-li-hbsiieh 
Ch’ing materialists would begin, with the thing, and then predicates some- 
thing as a quality, a property, or an attribute of the thing. 

Science, it is true, does not end with this predication of qualities to indi- 
vidual things. Indeed, it deals as seriously as philosophical idealism with the 
type, and the predicate which it considers meaningful, as a contribution to 
logical understanding, is the one which affirms of the single instance what is 
true of all its kind. But the scientist’s type is his own construction, a gen- 
eralization which he makes from a detailed experience of the behavior of in- 
dividual things; as a scientist, an inductive empiricist, he cannot explain that 
behavior by the generalization. As Locke put it, species and genera are the 
‘workmanship of the understanding,’’ not the mind’s discovery.** 

Kant, in his Critique of Judgment, has made perhaps the clearest distinction 
between Platonic or neo-Confucian idealism and the empirical theory of their 
respective early modern opponents. The intellectus archetypus, he says, is a 
form of reason ‘‘which being, not like ours, discursive, but intuitive, proceeds 
from the synthetic universal (the intuition of the whole as such) to the particu- 
lar, that is, from the whole to the parts.’’ Such a reason, according to Kant, 
lies outside human possibilities. The reason peculiar to man is the intellectus 
ectypus, which is restricted to taking in through the senses the single details 
of the world as such and constructing pictures of their totalities, but these 
pictures have only a hypothetical character and claim no reality for them- 
selves. ‘“‘Our understanding has this peculiarity as concems the judgment, 
that in cognitive understanding the particular is not determined by the uni- 
versal and therefore cannot be derived from it.’’*® 

By Kant’s criterion, then, of a reason possible to man, a reason that can 
win for man some knowledge of nature, Huang Tsung-hsi’s statement that /i is 
‘name, not fact,’ Li Kung’s skeptical question, ‘‘apart from things, where is 
li??"—-taken utterly seriously—are subsumed in any genuine expression of the 


scientific spirit. : 


3. Science and Ch’ing empiricism: their non-identity 


But that is the most we can say. The empirical attitudes of these early 
Ch’ing thinkers, while in harmony with the scientific critique of idealism, are 
neither scientific themselves nor necessarily conducive to the birth of science. 
In European history, divergence from idealism could take the form of the pre- 
scientific nominalism of Peter Abelard (10791142) as well as the form of Sir 

18Aaron, R. I., The Theory of Universals, Oxford, 1952, 25. For an interesting ref- 
erence to this relation between generalization and particular instance, made by the 
musicologist, Donald Tovey, in terms of the musical ‘form’ and the musical ‘work,’ 


see Copland, Aaron, Music and Imagination, Cambridge, 1952, 63. 
19Lehrs, Ernst, Man or Matter, London, 1951. 
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Francis Bacon’s (1561-1626) inductive empirical science; our Chinese think- 
ers’ affinity was with Abelard, not with Bacon. 

Abelard’s nominalism (or rather, his so-called ‘conceptualism,’ a somewhat 
disguised version of his teacher’s, Roscelin’s, nominalism) denied the ob 
jective existence of universals. Rejecting the extreme Augustinian ‘realism,’ 
which regarded the individual material thing as simply the shadow of an 
eternal idea, he held that universals were created by the mind by maans of 
abstraction, and that the true reality was the object and not the idea, not the 
‘name.’”° Wang Furchih and his Chinese colleagues said as much. 

Bacon, however, said more. He went beyond simply ascribing ultimate re- 
ality to the world of phenomena instead of to a hypothetical realm of pure Be- 
ing. He meant not merely to define the real world but to encroach upon it. It 
was not enough for him to banish abstractions, which can only be contem- 
plated, in favor of tangibles, which can be observed, for observation was not 
enough. One had to observe with a method and a purpose. Bacon’s method was 
induction from experimentally verified ‘‘irreducible and stubborn facts,’’ his 
purpose the eliciting of general laws for the organization of facts into science.” 

It has already been suggested that the Ch’ing empiricists were not so am 
bitious. Let there be practical action in the real phenomenal world—that was 
the sum of their challenge to contemplative idealists, and their practical ethic 
implied for them a simple epistemology, a common-sense opinion that knowl- 
edge comes to the mind when the mind is put in compresence with facts. But 
according to Bacon (and also, Descartes), what makes a natural scientist is 
not his knowledge of facts about nature but his ability to ask questions about 
nature; knowledge comes only by answering questions, and these must be the 
right questions, asked in the right order.” 

Our Chinese critics of idealism could agree with Bacon that ‘‘the wit and 
mind of man, if it work upon matter...worketh according to the stuff and is 
limited thereby; but if it work upon itself, as the spider worketh his web, then 
it is endless and brings forth indeed cobwebs of learning...of no substance 
or profit.’? They might say, too, with Bacon, that their method was “‘to dwell 
among things soberly....’’ But although they might pride themselves, like Ku 
Yen-wu, on looking around them and ‘testing books with facts,’ they never 
asked questions systematically which might make them see the essential rele- 
vance of some orders of facts to others, they never aspired, as Bacon did, ‘‘to 
establish for ever a true and legitimate union between the experimental and 

2°cf, Sarton, George, Introduction to the History of Science, Washington, 1931, II, 
194; Crombie, A. C., Augustine to Galileo, London, 1952, 11; Sandor, Paul, Histoire 
de la dialectique, Paris, 1947, 65. 

22cf, Nef, John U., ‘The Genesis of Industrialism and of Modern Science, 1560= 
1640,’’ in Downs, Norton, ed., Essays in Honor of Conyers Read, Chicago, 1953, 217; 


Whitehead, Alfred North, Science and the Modern World, New York, 1937, 62. 
22 Collingwood, R. C., An Autobiography, Harmondsworth, 1944, 22. 
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rational faculty.’’?* Though he shared the conviction of the Renaissance sci- 
entist that it is profitless to seek the universal, eternal form of particular 
things, the empirically-minded Ch’ing Confucianist, like the medieval Chris- 
tian nominalist, stopped short on the scientist’s long way home to univer 
sality—-to a universality, now, of laws, which govern the mutual relations of 
particular things. And though European nominalism, as nonsscientific, may 
seem at least to be in the line of intellectual development from anti-scientific 
to scientific, no conclusion may be drawn from this that a parallel line would 
have passed in China from neo-Confucianism, through Ch’ing materialism, to 
a Chinese science. For it is not demonstrable that in nominalism there is any- 
thing immanently scientific. If European nominalism was not simply non- 
scientific but ‘‘pre-scientific,’’ it is because science eventually emerged; 
the converse does not hold. Nominalism need not have been the fore-runner 
of anything in particular, and the development of European science out of 
(or, more conservatively, after) European nominalism was conditional, not 
inevitable. 

The conditions were all the extra-intellectual changes in Europe between 
the times of Abelard and Bacon. Although the analogy of Abelard and Wang 
Fuechih or Ku Yen-wu may establish the latter as anti-idealists who are yet 
not scientists, it does not establish them as precursors of some Chinese 
Bacon. The historical progression in Europe may not be taken as a prototype 
for Chinese history because, failing a similarity in social orders, there is no 
reason to assume that parallel beginnings of intellectual sequences ensure a 
continued parallel development. And there is certainly no reason to assume 
that social orders must be becoming similar when intellectual sequences 
seem—and only seem—to be proceeding in parallel fashion.” 


23For Bacon, see Willey, Basil, The Seventeenth Century Background, London, 
1950, 25; for Ku, see Hou, op. cit., 181, 186. 

24The example of Bacon has been introduced into the discussion not because his 
standing as a philosopher of science is secure, but because he gave the critique of 
idealism a turn toward science. He is, therefore, a fit subject for comparison with the 
Chinese thinkers who, like him, rejected the idealism of.intellectual predecessors, but 
who failed to proceed in his direction. Scientific thinking has, of course, left Bacon 
far behind. It has been pointed out that he was notoriously wide of the mark in his il- 
lustrations of scientific method in the Novum Organum |Henderson, Lawrence J., The 
Order of Nature, Cambridge, 1917, 27], and Einstein implicitly criticizes the extremes 
of Baconian induction when he speaks of a ‘philosophical prejudice’=the faith that 
facts by themselves can and should yield scientific knowledge without free conceptual 
construction [Einstein, Albert, ‘tAutobiographical Notes,’’ in Schilpp, Paul Arthur 
(ed.), Albert Einstein: PhilosopberScientist, Evanston, 1949, 49]. But we may cite 
Whitehead’s moderate estimate of Bacon to confirm the latter in his place as an im- 
mediately post-idealist spokesman for science, as distinct from the Ch’ing empiricists: 
**The explicit realisation of the antithesis between the deductive rationalism of the 
scholastics and the inductive observational methods of the moderns must chiefly be 
ascribed to Bacon.... Induction has proved to be a somewhat more complex process 
than Bacon anticipated.... But when you have made all the requisite deductions, 
Bacon remains as one of the great builders who constructed the mind of the modern 
world.” [Whitehead, op. cit., 62-63]. 
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4. Intellectual stability in a stable society 


Why is it important to make this distinction between Chinese empiricism 
and Western science? 

There is a definition of Confucian society, as ‘agrarian-bureaucratic,’ in 
which these two propositions are implicit: that Confucian society, if left to 
its own devices, is self-perpetuating; and that there is an intellectual bias 
peculiarly appropriate to this stable society which is uncongenial td any 
sustained expression of the scientific spirit.”* If, then, things do not turn out 
as the second proposition would lead us to expect, if in early Ch’ing China, 
before the forcible Western intrusion, there actually was a significant body of 
even proto-scientific thought, then the first proposition is called into ques- 
tion. We would have to conclude that the Wester attack, the intrusion of a 
dynamic industrial civilization, was not a sine qua non for the breakdown of 
traditional Chinese values and organization. The pre-Western Ch’ing empiri- 
cally-minded thinkers, if they were budding scientists, would represent in 
themselves an indigenous Chinese trend toward such a change. Any analysis 
of traditional Chinese society, and hence, any discussion of the meaning of 
the Western impact on China, socially and intellectually, must be seriously 
affected by findings concerning these thinkers. 

Of course, if it is established that Ch’ing empiricism was not in the least 
scientific, this conclusion can hardly be taken to prove that Confucian society 
undeniably qualifies as stable or self-perpetuating. It is the method of fal- 
lacious inference to assume that a statement is true because an effort to prove 
it false has failed. Still, when the straw-man of Ch’ing science has been set 
up and knocked down, the student of Chinese history and society is not just 
back where he started. For when this first question has been answered about 
the empirical strain in early Ch’ing philosophy, a new and promising question 
suggests itself to be asked of our data. One has decided that Ch’ing empiri- 
cism was not scientific and, as a consequence, iconoclastic, and yet one ac 
knowledges, at the same time, that the empirical thinkers were genuinely 
critical of their prestige-laden Sung and Ming predecessors, critical enough 
so that some historians have delighted to call them scientific. Is it left for us, 


25As for its specifically social characteristics, Chinese society was one in which 
the key to power was the combined possession of land and office in a tax-collecting, 
centralized state. It was a society in which the landed bureaucracy, by a combination 
of threat and lure, could always make abortive the revolutionary impulse in proto- 
capitalist elements, a society always open to rebellion or invasion but never to revolu- 
tion. Intellectually, such a society was admirably served by Confucianism’s tradition- 
alism, its anti-legalist moral bias, its theory of free social mobility, and the premium 
it set on the mastery of a literary inheritance. Under these circumstances, science 
was neither socially encouraged to develop beside Confucianism (because Confucian- 
ism was both necessary and sufficient as knowledge for power) nor intellectually en- 
couraged to develop within Confucianism (because Confucianism warred with it at al- 
most every point). 
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then, to find that the dissidence was within the world of Chinese tradition, 
and a witness to its stability, not a sign of its transformation irrespective of 
the West? 

Bacon expressed his distrust of traditional authority and his faith in sci- 
ence in these words: ‘‘He that would begin in certainties shall end in doubts; 
but if he be content to begin with doubts and have patience a while he shall 
end in certainties.’’** The Ch’ing empiricists expressed doubts of a sort, but 
they began in certainty, the traditional Chinese certainty that modern opinion, 
if legitimate, conforms to the truths in the classics of Confucian antiquity. 
There is more than rhetoric, there is serious acceptance of Confucian author 
ity, in the reams of Ch’ing denunciation of the earlier li-hsieh and hsin-hsiieh 
Confucianists (the latter especially) for their alleged Buddhist and Taoist 
deviations. Tai Chen was particularly. keen against Taoists and Buddhists in 
Confucianists’ clothing,”” and even with Tai, the latest and most independent 
of the thinkers we consider, there is no question, I think, of subterfuge, no 
reasonable suspicion that he may be making an oblique attack on Confucian 
authority itself. Before he would come to conclusions about contemporary 
needs and expedients, he demanded contemporary evidence; but always, he 
said, to be finally certain of his conclusions, he required corroboration from 
antiquity.” 

Tai was a traditionalist, then, in accepting a traditional check on his own 
researches. And the practical tone of his studies made them traditional, too. 
He and the other empiricists were taking a time-honored stand, for a matter-of+ 
fact approach, in the running, traditional Chinese conflict between practical 
and mystical intellectual tendencies. 

The obvious, historic Confucian alternative to anti-intellectual mysticism 
was textual scholarship. Some of the Ch’ing scholars, notably Yen Yiian and 
Li Kung, had such an antipathy to mysticism that they were unequivocal in 
their commitment to empiricism, and they disparaged inordinate textual study 
as another deterrent to practical observation. Two of the three grave flaws 
which Yen Yiian saw in contemporary scholars weré ‘absorption in phrase- 
ology’ and ‘fascination with commentaries’ (the other was ‘carelessness about 
false doctrines,’ the Buddhist and Taoist miasmas).” He pointed with alarm 
to the scholars of the Han and Chin periods, busying themselves with ‘sen- 
tences and phrases’ while society went to ruin.*° Li Kung distinguished be- 
tween ‘paper’ and ‘affairs of the world,’ and deplored the fatal triumph during 


2®Wiley, Margaret L., The Subtle Knot, Creative Skepticism in Seventeenth Century 
England, Cambridge, 1952, 18. 

27For examples, see note 7, above; ‘‘Meng-tzu tzu-i su-cheng,’’ Preface, 1b; ‘*Tung- 
yuan wen-chi’’ AJR 3c in An-hui ts’ung-shu, 6th series, ts’e 35, 8.13. 

2®Tai, ““Tung-yuan wen-chi’’ ts’e 35, 9.9. 

2°Yen, loc. cit., 4.8b. 

3°Ibid., 1.11b. 
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the Sung and Ming periods of ‘pen and ink’ over the spirit of ‘capacity to 
govern.’* 

But the school of the ‘Han Learning’ (of which Ku Yen-wu was a leading 
member), not the Yen-Li school, was the really prominent foe of the Sung 
Learning. And for the Han Learning, empiricism, practical observation, seems 
to have been less a positive philosophy than a symbol of opposition to mysti- 
cal introspection; the true emphasis of the Han Learning was on another, clas- 
sic alternative to introspection—on that most fundamental of Confucian prac- 
tices, the study of texts. The Han Learning could attack mind (where truth 
exists for subjective idealism)—in the name of nature (where truth exists, 
though perhaps unattainably, for science)—in the interests, really, of books 
(where truth exists for Confucian literati). 

Now, was this a sign of disruption, a fresh challenge to the Sung Learning 
in toto, or was it a sign of stability, in effect a restatement of an old chal- 
lenge from one of the wings of the Sung Learning to the other? Chu Hsi hinr 
self, after all, in distinguishing his objective-idealist li-hsieh from the con- 
templative bsin-hsieb, had urged ko-wu 4%, ‘investigation of things’; and 
this quasi-empiricist appeal, which, like the later one, denied the hsin-hsiieh 
philosophy in one manner, only swept the field clear for the fixing of a textual 
orthodoxy, which denied the bsin-hsieh in another way. Chu Hsi, we know, 
was no hero to the scholars of the Han Learning. Yet, though they rejected 
his li-hsieh metaphysics, it is hard to see from its consequences how their 
‘practicality’ was more of a challenge to bibliolatry than Chu Hsi’s ko-wu had 
been. Ku Yen-wu’s avowed purpose in ‘investigating things’ was not the neo- 
Confucian purpose of divining their /i, but he came to a neo-Confucian end, a 
traditional Chinese celebration of the Confucian classics. From the standpoint 
of the development of science, it was as dead an end as any.” 


3 Tan op. cit., 55. 

52It is sometimes suggested that Ch’ing philological scholarship (e.g., the efforts 
of Ku Yen-wu et al. to ascertain the ancient pronunciations of Chinese characters) is 
evidence of an indigenous Chinese commitment to scientific method. Nevertheless, 
however favorably Ch’ing philology may compare with the eighteenth and nineteenth- 
century ‘scientific philology’ of Sir William Jones, Max Muller, and other Westerners, 
it can hardly be seen as subversive of Confucian anti-scientism. The adjective sci- 
entific, used in connection with such studies as philology, is essentially metaphori- 
cal, and the metaphor is drawn from natural science; natural science is the point of 
reference which gives meaning to the adjective when it is applied in other fields. One 
might proceed, as European scholars did, from contemplating natural science to think- 
ing ‘scientifically’ about philological problems, but we have no grounds for turning the 
metaphor inside-out, and expecting that the Chinese would have necessarily proceeded 
from sound philology to the point of thinking ‘philologically’ about the basic fields of 
natural science. If the most successful intellectual explorations of the early Ch’ing 
period—so successful that they have earned our modern accolade, ‘scientific’—were, 
indeed, in the field of philology, which is so near to Confucian concern with texts and 
history, this very fact shows how far was early Ch’ing thought from any deep concern 
with the riddle of nature. 
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However, when an appreciation of science did at last begin to make head- 
way in China, there was a role of a sort for the Han Learning. But it was not 
the role which one might expect if he were overly impressed with Ku Yen-wu’s 
empiricism. The Han Learning was exploited by the so-called chin-wen TX 
reformers of the later nineteenth-century, who admired modern science but re- 
sented its foreign origins, and who had to tamper with the orthodox classical 
canon—the Sung canon of Chu Hsi—since it failed to lend itself to a modern- 
istic interpretation. Thus, it was not its crusade against idealism but its con- 
cern with textual authenticity which linked the Han Learning, through the Re- 
form Movement, with the coming of science to China. And the link existed not 
because the early Ch’ing anti-Sung critical scholarship pointed the way itself, 
but because it seemed possible to wring from this scholarship the sanction of 
Confucius for the scientific convictions which men arrived at by submitting to 


other authority. 


5. Conclusion 


Seventeenth and eighteenth-century Europe, which Bacon heralded, was a 
new Europe; seventeenth and eighteenth-century China, for all its courageous 
Spirits, from Huang Tsung-hsi to Tai Chen, was probably not on its way to 
anything strikingly new. Neither Abelard nor the early Ch’ing critics of Sung 
philosophy had broken through their respective traditions to a new intellectual 
world. They only took opportunities which their traditions provided for devia- 
tion within them. Just as rebellion seems to have been the self-regulative 
principle of Confucian society, preserving its stability where revolution would 
have destroyed it, so the Ch’ing empiricists’ materialistic dissent from ideal- 
ism restored a balance in Confucian intellectual life, where science would 
have upset it for good. The protest was part of stability, a reminiscence of an 
earlier affirmation, not a step dialectically forward. 

A number of historians in modern China has tried to find a Chinese pedigree 
for modern science; their efforts seem, paradoxicaily, a subjective response 
to the fact that none exists. Insofar as science, which came from the West, 
has been intellectually forced on Chinese minds in the last century, an emo- 
tional need has developed, a need to defend the intellectual history of China 
against any suggestion of failure. Liang Ch’i-ch’ao 3P4@ (1873-1929), Hsiao 
I-shan wit) (1902—), and others, over-interpreting Ch’ing empiricism, oc 
casionally imply that a modern Chinese scientific consciousness is a natural 
product of Chinese history, and that westem example and western disruption 
of traditional China were never indispensable.** But these protestations arise, 


33¢.9., Liang, ‘‘Tai Tung-yuan sheng-jih ni-pai nien shi-nien hui yiian-ch’i’? MRR 
42H — ri 4A: @eHE (The origins of the conference to commemorate the two hun- 
dredth anniversary of the birth of Tai Tung-yuan), Yin-ping-shib ho-chi, wen-chi 
14:40.38 et seq., where Tai’s affinity with modern science is proclaimed. Liang also 
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perhaps, from the situation whose existence they contest, a Chinese cultural 


situation of fractured continuity. 





related the Yen-Li school to the pragmatism of James and Dewey, which was associ- 
ated with the use of scientific method; see Liang, ‘‘Yen-Li hstieh-p’ai yu hsien-tai 
chiao-yi ssu-hu’’ BAP BIRMIVALAH HMA (The Yen-Li school and the contemporary 
educational thought-tide), ibid., 41.3. Hsu Shih-ch’ang ##% ft & (1858-1939) made a 
more extreme statement of the eternal and universal significance of the Yen-Li teach- 
ings; sec Freeman, Mansfield, ‘'Yen Hsi Chai, a Seventeenth Century Philosopher,’’ 
Journal of the North China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, LVII, 1926, 70. 

Hsiao I-shan #M—LU, Ch’ing-tai t’ung-shib tft (General history of the Ch’ing 
period), Shanghai, 1927, I, 763 and 797, finds a spirit very similar to that of modern 
science in Ch’ing scholarship, especially in Ku Yen-wu and the Han Learning. Hou 
Wai-lu, op. cit., I, 165, similarly finds a strong tendency toward modern science in Ku 
and the Yen-Li school. 
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EARLY ASIAN TRADE 


An Appreciation of J. C. van Leur 
W. F. WERTHEIM* 


University of Amsterdam 


[' is said that the best European scholars are after their deaths given chairs 
at American universities. The saying holds true, at any rate, for Max 
Weber: many of his most important writings have been translated into English 
only in recent years,’ making it possible for his theories to gain a broader 
acceptance in English-speaking countries.” 

It would probably be an exaggeration to mention the young Dutchman Jacob 
Cornelis van Leur among the best European scholars. Killed in the battle of 
the Java Sea in 1942 at the age of 34 after having worked as a civil servant in 
the Netherlands East Indies, Dr. van Leur was not in his lifetime to hold a 
university post in either the Netherlands or the Indies, let alone the United 
States. Even so, the contribution to history and sociology which van Leur 
was able to make in the few years of his scholarly activity is considered of 
such importance in the Netherlands that his collected works will appear in the 
near future as the first volume of a series of Dutch historical and sociological 
writings on southeast Asia to be published in English translation under the 
auspices of the Royal Institute for the Tropics. His writings form an important 
supplement to Max Weber’s work in that he attempted for the first time to apply 
Weber’s methodology of economic history systematically to preemodern Asian 
society. But while Weber for the most part confined himself to the problems in 


*Dr. W. F. Wertheim took the doctoral degree in law at the University of Leiden and 
was Professor of Law at the Batavia Law School from 1936 to 1942. Since 1946, he 
has been Professor of Sociology and Modern Indonesian History at the University of 
Amsterdam. He is the author of several works in Dutch and The Effects of Western 
Civilization on Indonesian Society, published by the IPR, 1950. 

1General Economic History tr. by Frank H. Knight (Greenberg, New York, 1929, re- 
printed by The Free Press, Glencoe, Ill., 1950); The Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of 
Capitalism tr. by Talcott Parsons (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1930); From 
Max Weber: Essays in Sociology tr. by H. H. Gerth and Charles Wright Mills (Oxford 
University Press, New York, 1946, reprinted in the International Library of Sociology 
and Social Reconstruction, Kegan Paul, London, 1948); The Theory of Social and 
Economic Organization tr. by A. M. Henderson and Talcott Parsons (Oxford University 
Press, Toronto, 1947); Methodology of the Social Sciences, tr. by Edward A. Shils and 
Henry A. Finch (The Free Press, Glencoe, Ill., 1949); The Hindu Social System tr. by 
Hans Gerth and Don Martindale (University of Minnesota Sociology Club, Minneapolis, 
1950); The Religion of China: Confucianism and Taoism tr. by Hans H. Gerth (The 
Free Press, Glencoe, Ill., 1951); Ancient Judaism, tr. by Hans Gerth and Don Martin- 
dale (The Free Press, Glencoe, IIl., 1952). See also Hans Gerth and Hedwig Ide Gerth, 
“Bibliography on Max Weber,’’ Social Research, 16 (1949), 70-89. 

*Paul Honigsheim, ‘tMax Weber im amerikanischen Geistesleben,’’ Kolner Zeit- 
schrift fur Soziologie, 3 (1950=1951), 408419. 
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the field of the sociology of religion in his writings on India and China, van 
Leur, especially in his dissertation on early Asian trade,* attempted to throw 
light on the social and economic structure of early Asian trade and trading 
towns. In doing this, he gave particular attention to a region Weber more or 
less passed over, southeast Asia—especially the Indonesian Archipelago— 
from earliest times the crossroads in the trade route between China and Japan 
and the lands to the west. 

Van Leur’s approach to Asian history has in various fields led to important 
and often surprising results. This is certainly not solely due to the method 
borrowed from Weber, but as much to the unusually broad historical background 
and sharp analytical insight which van Leur had, despite his youth. Van Leur 
appears from his writings as a very well-read man with the broadest of interests. 
He was interested in Europe as well as the Far East; and dull commercial 
Statistics as well as the most refined expressions in painting. 

The most important aspect of van Leur’s scholarly work was his attempt to 
break loose from the Europe-centered view which up to now has dominated 
western historical writing on Asia. He not only took issue with the Dutch 
‘colonial historians’ who, after having described the course of early Indonesian 
history from an Indonesian point of view, with the arrival of the Europeans in 
Asian waters shifted their ‘‘point of view... a hundred-eighty degrees and from 
then... (observed the Indies) from the deck of the ship, the rampart of the 
fortress, the high gallery of the trading-house.’” He also subjected the over- 
all approach to Asian history to severe criticism. According to him, the divi- 
sion of history into ancient, medieval, and modern periods was completely in- 
adequate for regions other than Europe. He thought, for example, that the term 
‘medieval’ was confusing for the Byzantine-Islamic area, for the pattern of 
society in the Moslem states had much more affinity with that of the ancient 
Western world than with that of the medieval. Even less applicable was the 
three-fold division to India where ‘‘No political power or cultural influence of a 
pronounced and lasting sort has been exerted.., by Western Europe.’™ The con- 
tacts of the Hellenistic Diadochian kingdoms with the states of India were the 
contacts of great powers on an equal footing: ‘‘in the fields of public adminis- 
tration, the organization of population, taxation, public works, and military af- 
fairs’”® the Indian states had from the earliest times been the equals of the 
ancient Mediterranean and Hellenistic states. The usual periodization was, in 
van Leur’s view, still less appropriate for China and Japan. 


5]. C. van Leur, Eenige beschouwingen betref/fende den ouden Aziatischen handel, 
dissertation University of Leiden (Firma G. W. den Boer, Middelburg, 1934). 

“J. C. van Leur in a review of volumes II and III of F. W. Stapel (ed.), Geschiedenis 
van Nederlandsch: Indié in Tijdschrift voor Indische Taal-, Land- en Volkenkunde 
79 (1939), 590. 

5Van Leur, Eenige beschouwingen, 19. 

®Van Leur, Eenige beschouwingen, 19. 
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It is not alone in his methodology that van Leur broke through the one-sided 
western pattern, however. The most important result of his research was the 
conclusion that up to the nineteenth century social forms, culture, and trading 
techniques were equally developed in Asia and Europe. The purpose of all 
van Leur’s publications was to demonstrate that equality. This he did first of 
all by means of an analysis of the nature of Asian trade. According to van 
Leur’s point of view, Asian trade was dominated by the travelling pedla who 
went along with his goods over the caravan routes and sea routes. The sort of 
goods traded were cotton cloth, silk, porcelain, spices, precious stones, 
trinkets, and other luxury products. The travelling traders, crowded in large 
numbers on the ships and in the harbors, were perhaps rather prosperous, but 
socially they stood very low and were widely separated from the actual rulers 
in the coastal towns—the harbor princes with their relatives and officials. 
The predominant commercial form in Asian sea trade, according to van Leur, 
was commenda, an age-old economic form. In the commenda pattern the finan- 
cier of a trading venture was usually not the same as the person actually car- 
rying on the venture, Financiers usually were either members of the tuling 
aristocracy carrying on incidental trade and in many cases owning trading 
ships, or merchant gentlemen belonging to a small patrician class close to the 
aristocracy in social position. The great patrician houses of the feudal towns 
were set well apart from the foreign quarters where the actual traders huddled 
temporarily or permanently together, nation by nation. And the financiers, as 
popolo grosso, were well separated from the travelling pedlars, the popolo 
minuto, even though merchant gentlemen occasionally went along with their 
cargoes, 

From the structure of early Asian trade van Leur drew important conclusions 
on the nature of Hinduism and Islam and the way they were spread in Indonesia. 
He rejected the theory of Professor Krom’—a theory still accepted in recent 
years by Coedés*—that Hindu civilization in Indonesia was the result of 
peaceful penetration by a large number of Hindu traders. Such a theory was 
contradicted not only by the nature of trade as it had been carried on in south- 
east Asia from the earliest times, but also by the nature of the cultural ele- 
ments borrowed from India. Considering the type of people the travelling 
traders from India were, it seemed to van Leur improbable that they had been 
the transmitters of Brahman hierocratic civilization as it was to be found es- 
pecially on Java. On the other hand, if there had been an extensive cultural 
influence of traders from India, different sorts of cultural elements would have 
been borrowed: in place of Sanskrit and the other elements from the hierocratic 
sphere, we should expect to encounter a much stronger influence of the popular 

"N. J. Krom, Hindoe-Javaansche Geschiedenis (2nd ed., Martinus Nijhoff, The Hague, 


1931). 
*G. Coedes, Les états bindouises d’Indochine et d’ Indonesie (Boccard, Paris, 1948). 
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language, Dravidian, and of the popular culture of southern India. The places 
where the Hindu culture was centered also contradict Krom’s hypothesis: the 
Hindu influence did not make itself felt first of all along the coasts of Java, 
but in the courtly centers in the interior. It is there, too, that one finds the 
grandiose Hindu temples. 

Van Leur, then, saw as the transmitters of Hindu civilization not the small 
traders crowded in the harbor quarters in the coastal towns, but a small group of 
influential Brahmins who were summoned by the Indonesian princes to their 
courts for their powers of consecration and perhaps also their chancellory 
skills. By means of his sociological and historical analysis, van Leur came 
to a conclusion that Professor Bosch has also arrived at by a different ap- 
proach, that of archeology and the history of art.” From the differences be- 
tween Hindu architecture in Indonesia and in India, Professor Bosch has 
deduced that Indonesians must have played a much more active role in the 
transference of cultural traits from India than is usually assumed. And he, 
too, concludes that the so-called Hindu colonization can be reduced to the in- 
fluence of a fairly small number of Brahmins from India.” 

On the question of the Islamization of Indonesia, also, van Leur proposed a 
theory which departed from the accepted one. He denied that the socially in- 
significant Moslem traders from India and other Asian countries, which were to 
be encountered in the Indonesian coastal towns for centuries before, could have 
played a decisive role in the process of rapid Islamization which took place in 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. Van Leur attributed that process above 
all to the influence of the harbor princes who from political considerations 
embraced Islam as their official religion. Building up strength, first against 
the Hindu rulers of the state of Majapahit in the interior of Java and later on 
against the invading Catholic Portuguese, was the primary objective according 
to van Leur, 

And once again a hypothesis raised on sociological grounds obtains support 
from an authority, this time the late Professor,B. Schrieke. Dr. Schrieke, in a 
manuscript left behind at his death and soon to be published in translation in 
in the same series as the volume of van Leur’s work, has brought to the fore 
the political element in the Islamization of the archipelago and its connection 
with the struggle against Catholicism. 

Van Leur’s basic concept was that Indonesian society had remained essen- 
tially intact through the ages. Hinduism and Islam were nothing but ‘‘a thin 


°F, D. K. Bosch, Het vraagstuk van de Hindoe-kolonisatie van den Archipel, in- 
augural lecture, University of Leiden (Stenfert Kroese, Leiden, 1946). 

1° According to a recent study, Javanese priests and monks who visited the monasteries 
in India also played an important role in the transference of Hindu cultural traits: 
F. D. K. Bosch, ‘‘Local Genius en oud-Javaanse kunst,’’ Mededelingen der Koninklijke 
Nederlandse Akademie van Wetenschappen, Afdeling Letterkunde (new series, 15, i, 
Noord-Hollandse Uitgeversmaatschappij, Amsterdam, 1952). 
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and flaking glaze’™* on the massive form of the indigenous civilization. The 
social structure of the bureaucratic states in the interior and of the aris- 
tocratic harbor principalities on the coast remained essentially the same. 
The nature of maritime trade, too, did not undergo any fundamental change. 

An obvious question that arises is the relation of that age-old Asian society 
to the European seafarers appearing in the East from the sixteenth century on. 
In both his dissertation and his later writings,’? van Leur attempted td show 
how much the ‘colonial historians’ have tended to over-estimate European pre- 
ponderance. It was his conclusion that at least up to 1650 trade carried on by 
Europeans made up only a modest share of the total Asian trade. Nor were the 
western commercial forms superior to those of the Asian coastal towns. In the 
case of the Portuguese, their commercial forms had long been familiar in Asia. 
Nor did the Dutch East India Company in its first years constitute a new ele- 
ment in the Asian world, according to van Leur. Even in the eighteenth century, 
Western influence in Asia remained limited to a number of military outposts 
defended with difficulty. Indonesian ‘smuggling trade’ and ‘piracy’ remained a 
constant threat to the Dutch ‘trade monopoly.’ 

Only with the capitalism of the nineteenth century did a fundamental dis- 
parity of power between West and East come into being. And this was the heart 
of van Leur’s thesis: up to the nineteenth century the Asian world developed 
according to a pattern of its own, for in all of its manifestations Asian civili- 
zation was equal to European. Up to 1800 there was also a continuity in Indo- 
nesian development, a certain closedness in the social structure which was 
hardly affected by influences from outside, whether Hinduism or Islam, Euro- 
pean Christianity or European trade. 


The changes that the nineteenth century brought, however, were important and drastic. 
Industrialization of western Europe under modern capitalism set a mass traffic of 
goods in motion; the lands of an ancient Asian culture were mobilized as consumers’ 
markets for the large industries of the West and (under colonial capitalism) fitted into 
the trade system as areas for supplying the raw materials and plantation products of 
modern colonial mining and agriculture....Asian shipping, once master of the sea 
routes, was suppressed by the modern shipping of the capitalistic states, degraded to 
subordinate coastwise shipping, or destroyed. The chain of great Asian ports of the 
present day, from Suez to Kobe, preserves only a few old names, and even then the 
memory is only a sound, no tangible, appreciable remainder of the past.’™* 


“Van Leur, Eenige beschouwingen, 120. 

*°*Enkele aanteekeningen met betrekking tot de beoefening der Indische geschiede- 
nis,’? Koloniale Studien (1937), 651-661; review of F. W. Stapel (ed.), Geschiedenis van 
Nederlandsch Indie, Vol. 1, (Djawa, 1939), 19: 286-292; the review mentioned in note 4; 
‘**Eenige aanteekeningen betreffende de mogelijkheid der 18e eeuw als categorie in de 
Indische geschiedschrijving,’’ Tijdschrift voor Indische Taal-, Land- en Volkenkunde 
80 (1940), 544-567; ‘‘De wereld van Zuid-Oost Azie’’ in J. C. de Haan & P. J. van 
Winter (eds.), Nederlanders over de Zeeen (W. de Haan N.V., Utrecht, 1940), 101- 
144, the last chapter in Tijdschrift voor Geschiedenis 60 (1947), 292-314. 

Van Leur, Eenige beschouwingen, 3. 
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But the temporary hegemony of western European civilization has distorted our 
view of the past and made our interest one-sided. Because the world had been 
dominated by the West for a hundred twenty years—a short span of time yet, 
in retrospect, an eternity—the West came to consider itself as the focus of 
world history and the measure of all things. 

In his lifetime van Leur did not find the recognition he deserved, not even in 
his own country. Only after the war has the Dutch scholarly world begun to 
realize his significance. Now, however, even those who challenge his some- 
times paradoxically and apodictally stated hypotheses usually recognize the 
level of his learning and the stimulating nature of his ideas. 

Because of the limitations of the Dutch language area, van Leur’s work has 
remained almost unknown outside the Netherlands and Indonesia. Professor 
Boxer, the well-known scholar of Portuguese colonial history, has called at- 
tention to van Leur’s theories at various times.’* The present writer made re- 
peated reference to van Leur’s work in his Effects of Western Civilization on 
Indonesian Society.** Dr. Clark pointed out in mentioning van Leur’s theory on 
the lack of European preponderance in Asia that ‘‘much of his interpretation 
would have been accepted by the men of the seventeenth century themselves 
as a matter of course.’’ ‘‘Dr. van Leur’s chief services,’’ Dr. Clark went on to 
say, ‘are in his realistic view of the trade of the Far East, which he divests 
of much accretion due to reading back into the seventeenth century the promise 
of the later political and economic domination, and in his testing by this view 
the sociological doctrines of Max Weber.’"* 

Western supremacy in the East is quickly disappearing. The present situa- 
tion in Asia, as Professor Lattimore once commented,’ has a remarkable re- 
semblance to the situation in the first centuries of European contact with east- 
ern Asia, when European power was limited to a few scattered strongholds 
along the coasts of the mainland and on the islands. The situation in which 
present power colored our view of the past is itself almost a thing of the past. 
Perhaps the rise of theories such as those of yan Leur can be viewed as sym- 
bolic of the passing of western supremacy. R 

But this also means that what appeared to be revolutionary in 1934 is much 
less arresting now, in 1953. A view of the historical relation between Europe 


14C, R. Boxer’s review of Johan van der Woude, Coen:koopman van Heeren Zeventien, 
in FEQ (1950/1951), 10: 216-217; C. R. Boxer, The Christian Century in Japan 1549= 
1650 (University of California Press, Berkeley/Cambridge University Press, London, 
1951), viii-ix. 

SW. F. Wertheim, Effects of Western Civilization on Indonesian Society, Secretariat 
Paper No. 11, International Secretariat IPR, New York, 1950 (soon to be published in 
expanded form by IPR), 1, 19=20, 34=35. 

°G. N. Clark & W. J. M. van Eysinga, ‘'The Colonial Conferences Between Eng- 
land and the Netherlands,’’ Vol. II, Bibliotheca Visseriana, (E. J. Brill, Leiden, 1951), 


17: 25. 
17Owen Lattimore, The Situation in Asia (McClelland & Stewart, Toronto, 1949), 45. 
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and Asia essentially in agreement with that of van Leur has been proclaimed 
more often in recent years. I need only mention here Mr. Maurice Zinkin’s 
Asia and the West,"* in which—doubtless completely independently of van 
Leur—a total picture is arrived at that in its essential points agrees with 
that of van Leur. 

Van Leur’s significance does not lie alone in that leading concept of his 
which is gradually becoming common property, however. It lies at least as 
much in the fruitfulness of the methodology he has applied and the innumerable 
rich and surprising insights which he gives the reader. It is impossible in a 
short notice to give even a fragmentary impression of the copiousness of his 
work. A number of points, for example his observations on differences between 
the Arab world, India, China, and Japan in their early history, must necessarily 
be left unconsidered. The aim of this short article has been only to suggest 
something of the importance of the work of the late Dr. van Leur to the English- 
speaking scholarly world. 

1®Maurice Zinkin, Asia and the West (Chatto and Windus, London, 1951). In some 
essential points coinciding with van Leur’s theories, though rather unsatisfactory 
owing to a lack of thorough-going sociological analysis of the nature of Asian trade, 


is the general picture arrived at in G. B. Sansom, The Western World and Japan. A 
Study in the Interaction of European and Asiatic Cultures (Knopf, New York, 1950). 
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THE POLITICAL STRUCTURE OF A JAPANESE VILLAGE? 
PAUL S. DULL* 


University of Oregon 


I 


The basic unit for economic and social activities in rural Japan is the 
buraku, a cluster of houses, surrounding rice fields, and, very often, a small 
acreage of forest land, Although the buraku has had no legal status, since the 
war, it remains as the focus of loyalty and in-group feeling beyond the level 
of the household, It is within the buraku that the Japanese farmers cooperate 
with each other to meet and to solve their immediate problem.? The lowest 
level of formal government in the farming countryside is the mura or son (vil- 
lage). It is at this point of contact that the Japanese farmer as a buraku in- 
habitant meets government in the actual administration of law. The Japanese 
farmer regards village administration in two ways. On the one hand, it pro- 
vides him with formal machinery for the solution of the immediate and personal 
problems he faces in his community. To this extent, the in-group feeling ex- 
tends to the village in which his buraku is located; it rarely extends beyond to 
the gun, ken, or national level. The political horizon of the typical farmer ends 
at his village’s borders. On the other hand, the village administration repre- 
sents the burden of ken and national government. Here, the farmer is faced 
with the consequence of problems that are not immediately his, problems which 
he does not understand, and at times does not even desire to understand, and 





*Dr. Dull is Associate Professor of Political Science and History. 

1The research upon which this article is based was undertaken by the author as 
Research Associate for the University of Michigan Center for Japanese Studies at 
Okayama City, Japan, and was supported by grants from the Social Science Research 
Council, the Ford Board for Overseas Training and Research, and the Graduate Council 
of the University of Oregon, The material for this article was gathered by field re- 
search, including interviews with village officials and translations of village records, 
in Okayama-ken. The author wishes to acknowledge his gratitude for the use of the 
files compiled by the University of Michigan Center for Japanese Studies at Okayama 
City in its community study of Niiike-buraku ( #/th@B% ), and, in particular, the work 
done by Professor Robert E. Ward of the University of Mighigan. He also wishes to 
acknowledge the help of Mr. Ueda Chikao of the Liaison Division, General Affairs 
Section, Okayama-ken gevernment and Mr. Emoto Mathew J. K. without whose aid this 
project could never have been executed. 

4See Robert E. Ward, ‘'The socio-political role of the buraku (hamlet) in Japan,”’ in 
the American Political Science Review, vol. XLV, no. 4 (Dec. 1951). 

‘Village is the standard translation for fj, mura or son. Confusion is caused by the 
English equivalents for buraku and son. The buraku is a village in a sociological 
sense; the son is an administrative term for which township or county would be a bet- 


ter translation. 
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yet are the result of his village’s inescapable integration with the larger units 
of society. He will obey higher authority by habit but at this level, where gov- 
ernment actually touches him, he has an ambivalent attitude. 

The forms and functions of village administration were changed consider- 
ably by the post-war Occupation regime. Local autonomy was established in 
place of responsibility to the Naimusho of the national government and the 
executive-legislative relationship was placed on a more democratic basis. A 
description of the political structure of a Japanese village may be divided into 
two parts: the formal administrative structure and the system of political rela- 
tionships out of which real decisions are made. In any culture the two are not 
synonymous; in Japan, in most instances, a wide gap exists. It might be said 
that a characteristic of Japanese political behavior is the domination of the 
former by the latter. Thus, the changes wrought by the Occupation did not 
bring about the sudden break with past practice that might have been ex- 
pected, Changes have and are still taking place in the villages but they have 
come as the aslegal relationships have changed as much as by the change in 
the villages’ formal institutions. 

The village government described in this article is that of Kamo-son, Tsukubo- 
gun, Okayama-ken.* The specific details apply only to Kamo-son; the general 
pattern is descriptive of village government as it is to be found elsewhere in 
Japan. Kamo-son lies within the Okayama-ken plain. It is a little under 14 
kilometres from Okayama City. It is exclusively a rural area; the largest set- 
tlement lying within it, Kurozumi-buraku, has a population of only 327. The 
primary crops are rice, mugi,® and igusa.® There is a small amount of forest 
land. It is reached by a ken road which runs along its southern boundary but 
not through it. It is a relatively prosperous area, The village office, yakuba, 
listed its population in 1950 as 3,434, It is 6.59 square kilometres in area, 
For administrative purposes, it is divided into five oaza.’ There are 30 buraku 


within its boundaries. 
n’ 

The chief executive of a village is the headman or mayor (soncho). One of 
the major changes in post-war Japan in local administration was the changing 
of the method of selecting the soncho from nomination by the village assembly 
(songikai) to open election. To become a candidate for soncho of Kamo-son, 


an aspirant must have the signatures of 30 registered voters on his nomination 
petition. In the campaign, the candidates are subject to the same controls as 
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candidates in the national elections. At first, the spirit of the legal change 
was violated in many village elections by running for soncho only a single 
candidate, picked by the songikai, However, political parties began to pene- 
trate to the village level in elections, and, generally, elections have become 
open and competitive. In addition, a reaction against professional politicians 
has developed. At the present time, about half of the soncho in Okayama-ken 
have had no previous yakuba experience. In the 1950 soncho election in,Kamo- 
son, Namba Shizuo, a school teacher with no political experience, defeated 
two professional politicians.® 

The term of office of a soncho is four years. The songikai may pass a reso- 
lution of no-confidence against him. In such a case, the soncho may resign or 
may dissolve the songikai and call for a new songikai election. In Kamo-son, 
the question has never arisen. 

The soncho is charged with the preparation of the village budget. If he has 
competent assistants in the vice-mayor and first secretary of the yakuba, they 
will prepare the budget and the soncho will merely approve it. However, soncho 
Namba of Kamo-son has been able to avail himself of this help only recently. 
Previously, he had prepared the budget himself. He has, however, done so 
only after some consultation with parties concerned in it. For example, the 
water cooperatives submit their estimates with regard to repair and mainte- 
nance of irrigation ditches within Kamo-son’s borders, Other kumiai (coopera- 
tives) of the village whose budget is related to the village budget also sub- 
mit their estimates and requests. Schools submit their estimates concerning 
that portion of their budgets which are paid by the village. Mayor Namba also 
consults with the chairman and vice-chairman of the songikai regarding vil- 
lage expenses. Then, before he submits his budget, he has followed the pro- 
cedure of meeting with the soncho of the neighboring communities of Misu, 
Yamate, Tokiwa and Kiyone to discuss the principal items of their budgets for 
purposes of comparison, There is no formal consultation with the songikai as 
a body before submission, although, individually, songikai members may have 
been concerned in the kumiai representations. 

On the revenue side, soncho Namba has always visited the Local Affairs 
Section of the Prefectural Government (Kencho chiho jimusho) to inquire about 
tax details before preparing this part of the budget. However, there has been 
no other formal consultation between him and the Kencho. The budget is then 
submitted to the songikai. The usual practice has been to have it considered 
by all members, although, if a special problem arises, a special committee may 
be formed to examine the problem, The soncho explains the items to the songi- 

‘In interviewing Katayama Ken of Suenaga-buraku about why he voted as he did in 
the last election, he stated that he voted for Namba against his two opponents because 
Namba had no yakuba experience and his two opponents did. Katayama wanted to see 


new faces in the yakuba, This sentiment was found to be widespread among farmers 
interviewed. 
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kai and tries to justify them. The budget hearings are public but the audience 
does not have the right to speak. Thus, there are no special interest groups 
who are given the chance to speak before committee hearings or before the 
whole songikai, The songikai has rarely made changes in the soncho’s budget. 
Approval is generally granted within two consecutive daily sessions. The 
soncho also submits, in like fashion, supplemental budgets as the need arises. 

In the field of legislation (a small field in Kamoeson), the soncho prepares 
drafts of ordinances (jorei) and submits them to the songikai. He generally 
composes them from Kencho models in order to utilize the correct legal lan- 
guage. He also drafts regulations (sonkisoku) for submission. He does both of 
these without consultation with the songikai. While the songikai has the right 
of modification or rejection it usually approves the proposals as submitted. 

The soncho directs the yakuba section heads and is charged with the ad- 
ministration of the laws and regulations within his village. These include na- 
tional and ken laws and the jorei and sonkisoku passed by his own assembly, 
The necessity for the national government to control the production of food- 
stuffs, in the years after the end of the war, by a system of crop quotas and 
requisitions (kyoshutsu)’ created for the soncho one of the major functions of 
his office and one of his greatest problems. Roughly, the kyoshutsu worked as 
follows. The Agriculture and Forestry Ministry (Norinsho) would set a national 
total in various food items to be grown by the farmer. This total was then di- 
vided by ken, The ken government then set up son quotas and it was up to the 
soncho, working with a committee functioning within his village, the Shokuryo 
chosei iinkai, to set totals for all individual farmers within the village. At 
first there was disagreement between the committee and the soncho as to the 
committee’s powers. The soncho thought the committee was merely an advis- 
ory body. It was not until the national law was clarified, giving the committee 
the right to set quotas, that the disagreement was overcome. 

However, since 1950, the problems created by kyoshutsu have been less 
vexing and less time consuming becatise, by this time, precedents had been 
established and criteria for the establishment of quotas, generally, were not 
subject to revision, In addition, as the amount of produce requisitioned de- 
creased, the burden on the farmer became less onerous.'° 

There are other duties that go with the office, depending upon local cir- 
cumstances, For example, Kamo-son is one of the villages using water from 


° BR 

The farmer’s complaints shifted from emphasis upon the amount of foodstuffs that 
he must produce and sell to the government at a price fixed well below the consumer’s 
price to emphasis upon the lowness of the price. Today, the government gives about a 
50 per cent higher price to farmers for produce that they sell to the government above 
their quota. Consequently, the farmer has become concerned with lowering his quota 
and increasing the price for each category. In essence, kyoshutsu is turning into a 


farm subsidy problem. 
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the Iwasaki irrigation project. Soncho Namba is the vice-superintendent of the 
enterprise. The year before, he had been superintendent. Again, it is the duty 
of the soncho to recommend the tax rate for the support of the middle school 
at nearby Takamatsu-cho. In his first year in office, this was inadequate, so 
soncho Namba had to go out himself to raise contributions to meet the deficit. 
The soncho acts as the symbolic head of the village government. He is the 
man to whom the people turn to settle their differences rather than take them 
to the law courts. He decides these questions by common sense, not by regu- 
lations. Namba reported that such cases run about six a month. 

As the executive head of his village, there are, of course, occasions when 
the soncho must have relations with higher levels of government. These take 
two forms, First, there are the formal relations between ken and village through 
the Kencho chibo jimusho, This office informs the yakuba, as necessary, of 
all changes in laws and regulations affecting the village. It also deals with 
the village in such matters as the kyoshutsu. As noted, it furnishes the soncho 
with models of ordinances and regulations, a form of authority exercised from 
above more heavy than would seem at first glance because of the relative ig- 
norance and inexperience of the new type of soncho, The yakuba also makes 
frequent reports to the Chibo jimusho regarding a variety of items, including 
records of tax collections, tax data, relief statistics, and the decisions of the 
songikai. In Kamo-son, the yakuba is visited about every two months by a 
Chibo jimusho official, The soncho visits the Chibo jimusho about once a 
month, Legally, the yakuba has no direct relations either with the prefectural 
government or with national agencies with the exception of the prefectual Tax 
Office (Zeimusho) to which the yakuba must report once a month any changes 
in the tax status of any of the villagers. 

The second form of relationship is an a-legal one. In Okayama-ken, on the 
15th of every month, the mayors of the towns and villages within each gun in 
the prefecture meet with a representative of the Chibo jimusho in a gunchoson- 
chokai. On the 10th of each month, representatives from each gunchosonchokai 
meet at Okayama City. Once a year, there is a meeting of all the town and vil- 
lage mayors in the prefecture. At the gunchosonchokai, a Chiho jimusho offi- 
cial always presides and other Chiho jimusho officials are present. About 60 
per cent of the time, the prefectural assemblymen of the gun attend, Other 
kencho officials seldom come to the meeting. 

In presiding, the chairman explains new proposals of general application but 
he rarely gives his opinion, He also submits business for which there is nec- 
essity for liaison. These meetings are particularly helpful on budgetary mat- 
ters, The discussion among the mayors leads to agreement as to the percent- 
age of revenue to be allocated to the assembly and the percentage to the 
yakuba; that is, a determination of what salaries shall be paid for what jobs. 
On the revenue side, they discuss and reach agreement regarding such things 
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as the rate of the bicycle tax (jitenshazei) and cart tax (nigurumazei), The 
regular taxes (haifukin'* and hojokin)? cannot be the subject of discussion’’, 

The gunchosonchokai is a technique which supplants the pre-war rigid con- 
trol exercised over towns and villages. It is true that the Kencho or Chiho 
jimusho exercise no legal authority. The habit of obedience to higher officials 
and the Japanese characteristic of seeking unanimity of opinion before a policy 
is officially introduced into formal policy making machinery, however, gives 
the ken government considerable influence in these meetings. To illustrate 
this point, among soncho interviewed, all agreed that the gunchosonchokai has 
never rejected a Kencho policy. The extent of resistance has been to secure 
changes in details of policy before acceptance.** 

Next in the village’s executive hierarchy is the vice-mayor (joyaku).'* He is 
nominated by the mayor and the selection must be approved by the songikai, 
This differs from pre-war days in that such nominations now do not also re- 
quire the approval of the prefectural governor (ken chiji), The joyaku may be 
removed at any time by the same process. However, such formal steps would, 
in village political society, be the exception rather than the rule. If it became 
necessary to remove the joyaku, it would be public opinion and persuasion 
that would be resorted to rather than an overt act publicly known. It is cus- 
tomary for the joyaku to serve a long time in his position. The office is not a 
stepping stone to the position of soncho, being career work rather than a po- 
litical job. The present joyaku of Kamo-son, Sadahiro Minoru, has been vice- 
mayor since the end of the war. 

The most important of the joyaku’s duties is to serve in the place of the 
soncho during his absence. In some villages, the joyaku has no one in the 
yakuba directly responsible to him. In Kamosson, he is in charge of the Gen- 
eral Affairs Section (Shomu shunin),’® and serves as secretary to the election 
Board (Senkyo kanri iinkai) and the songikai. 

Kamo-son’s yakuba is organized as follows. The General Affairs Section 
has, as its principal function, research and reporting, particularly to the Chibo 
jimusho, To illustrate, the Chibo jimusho may ask for a survey of the basic 
wealth of Kamo-son upon which to base the national apportionment of the 
heiko kofukin*’” (equalizing payments from the national government to poorer 


8These regular taxes (haifukin and hojokin) are examined carefully by the Ken Lo- 
cal Tax Office and the uses to which they are put by the Iocal autonomous bodies are 
investigated and, if disapproved, the money must be returned. There is, however, no 
ken interference within the yakuba before the actual expenditure of the money. 

1See Robert E. Ward, ‘‘Some observations on local autonomy at the village level in 
present-day Japan,’’ in the Far Eastern Quarterly, Vol. XII, no. 2 (Feb. 1953). 
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towns and villages). This information would be collected by the General Af- 
fairs Section and reported. It does research into the character and circum- 
stances of any villager on trial. It furnishes personnel information to the Chibo 
jimusho, Theoretically, it is supposed to make a record of political contribu 
tions to parties or candidates by the villagers. It also deals with social and 
educational matters and arranges adult lectures. It is charged with all election 
matters and it takes care of all miscellaneous matters not falling within the 
jurisdiction of other yakuba officers. 

The shunyuyaku'* is the financial officer of the yakuba, His term of office 
is four years. He is nominated by the soncho and approved by the songikai, In 
general, he receives and makes all money payments for the yakuba, He re- 
ceives the taxes, fines, and fees, pays the village bills and keeps the finan- 
cial records. He manages the village’s real property, and buys all office sup- 
plies and furniture, The kangyokakari’® is in charge of all matters pertaining 
to land and the kyoshutsu. He does research on changes affecting the land and 
crops. The zeimukakari is in charge of taxation. He is also in charge of re- 
patriates and is responsible for all construction matters. The kenkokakari*® is 
a new officer, the position being created in 1952. As the name implies, the of- 
ficer is in charge of health insurance within the village. He has an assistant. 
The kosekikakari is the census registrar. He is also in charge of fire protec- 
tion and some educational matters. The health officer is called eiseikakari. 
He is also charged with the filing and care of official documents. As an econ- 
yy move, in 1952, the two offices of koseikakari and tokeikakari were com- 
oined in one man, This officer is in charge of matters dealing with public wel- 
fare, statistics, and forestry. Another addition, in 1952, to the yakuba family 
was the clerk of the Nogyo iinkai. One servant is employed. He brings tea, 
cleans the building, and delivers yakuba notices. 

The selection of all personnel, except the joyaku and shunyuyaku as noted, 
is by the soncho without songikai approval. The soncho may also dismiss at 
will, but, again, this right has never been exercised in Kamo-son within the 
memory of the informants. There are better ways of adjusting the matter with- 
out disgrace to the employee. Educational requirements for yakuba positions 
are not high, Most young people have had middle school training, which is suf- 
ficient for yakuba positions, Most often employees will be of the village but 
exceptions have been known. Many people apply for positions and the soncho 
tries to rotate employment among the village’s buraku, The average term of 
employment in Kamoeson has been five to seven years for men and less than 
three years for women. Despite the low salaries paid, yakuba employment is 
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regarded as desirable for yakuba personnel, as symbols of authority, are re- 
spected in the community. 

The village government is assisted by a variety of administrative agencies, 
some legally constituted, some voluntary in nature. One of the most important 
of these is the Nogyo iinkai. It is of recent origin and is the result of the 
amalgamation of the two older agencies, the Ndchi iinkai and the Shokuryo 
chosei tinkai, Generally, its duties are concerned with maintaining the land 
reform law, keeping the land in the hands of the cultivators; increased produc- 
tion; consolidation of holdings of farm land for more efficient operations; and 
administration of the kyoshutsu. There are 18 members on this committee in 
Kamosson. (The law requires the number to be between 15 and 20 members.) 
The election of its members is village wide. The right to vote is limited to the 
head of a household that is cultivating land. The committee members get no 
base pay but they do get an expense allowance (teate), This amounts to Y6,000 
per year for the chairman, Y4,000 for the vice-chairman and Y3,000 for the 
others. There is no specified meeting date. The committee gathers about ten 
times a year. 

The Election Board (Senkyo kanri iinkai), as revised in September, 1952, 
consists of three members plus three supplementary members. The six are 
elected by the songikai from the qualified electors of the village for three year 
terms. They must not have been members of the songikai for the two years pre- 
ceding their election. Their duty is to supervise elections within the village 
in accordance with the national election law. Members receive Y500 per year, 
the chairman receives Y700. All members also receive a daily allowance dur- 
ing working days plus travel expenses. 

The village Auditing Board (Kansa iin}* consists of two members, one 
chosen by the songikai from itself and one by the songikai from qualified vot- 
ers not members of the songikai. The term of office is two years and the re- 
muneration is Y200 per working day. 

The Yosui Kumiai™ are Water Cooperatives. Kamo-son has five. The ]uni- 
kago yosui kumiai has two members from Kamoeson elected by the Kamo-son 
songikai from outside its own membership for four year terms. This coopera- 
tive is one in which 14 towns and villages cooperate. There are 24 members. 
The Rokkago yosui kumiai has ten members, from seven towns and villages, 
and Kamo-son has two. The Iwasaki yosui kumiai has 11 members, represent- 
ing four towns and villages. Kamo-son sends five members. The Shikago yosui 
kumiai has 12 members, representing four towns and villages; Kamo-son has 
one representative. Finally, there is the Sankago yosui kumiai with six mem- 
bers from three towns and villages; Kamo-son has two members. Members of 
all five cooperatives receive varying sums of money called kumiai teate. 
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The Education Board (Kyoiku iinkai) is a newly established administrative 
organization. The first elections for these new Education Boards were held in 
October, 1952. The law provides for two kinds of Education Boards; the Ken 
kyoiku iinkai and the Chiho kyoiku iinkai, The latter is organized in each 
town and village. Kamo-son’s Education Board consists of five members, four 
of whom are chosen in open election and one of whom is chosen by the songikai 
from its membership. The term of office is four years, A chairman and vice- 
chairman are chosen by the committee from its own membership. The term of 
office is one year but the officers are eligible for re-election. The law pro- 
vides that the board be paid by the yakuba for the actual days spent at official 
work, The major duties of the Education Board are: to establish, manage, or 
abolish schools and other educational organs; to manage and control property 
exclusively devoted to education; to establish the curriculum and choose text 
books; to employ and discharge employees; to draw up the education budget; 
to supervise the training of principals and teachers; to manage a health and 
welfare program for employees and children; and to manage the district’s rela- 
tionship with UNESCO. The budget is formally drawn up by the Education 
Board and then given to the soncho. If he agrees with it, he transmits it to the 
songikai where it is discussed and approved. However, the soncho is responsi- 
ble for the village budget in its entirety, so if he finds the budget submitted 
to him is unreasonable, he may make his own budget and then present both 
budgets to the songikai, which makes the final decision. 

The Social Relief Committee (Minsei iinkai¥*® has seven members elected 
for indefinite terms by a recommendation committee selected by the soncho 
from among persons not politically active. They receive Y2,500 per year with 
the chairman receiving Y3,000. The committee investigates the condition of 
the village indigent and makes recommendations to the yakuba concerning 
them. 

The Town Meeting Committee (Hodo iinkai)** has 22 members chosen by the 
soncho from all sections of society. The members serve for indefinite terms 
and receive no pay. They collect the news from the kencho, yakuba, and songi- 
kai, and pass it on to the people. This committee, in Kamo-son, has never 
been very active. 

The Social Welfare Investigation Committee (Shakai fukushi shingikai)*® has 
no fixed number of members, It has representatives from the songikai, yakuba, 
school, Nogyo kyodo kumiai, Fujinkai, Hodo iinkai, some doctors, nurses, 
midwives, a Mtnsei tinkai representative, and religious institutions’ repre- 
sentatives. It was established in July, 1950, for the purpose of making avail- 
able for all an annual health examination, It also plans and works for the elim- 
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ination of parasitical diseases, the improvement of child health and the con- 


trol of contagious diseases. 
The Health Insurance Committee (Kenko hoken kyogikai) has eight members, 


chosen by the soncho for indefinite terms. The committee members receive. 


Y2,000 per year. The duty of the committee is to plan how to finance and to 
provide equipment for a system of governmental health insurance. 

The Tokei chosain is not a committee but, rather, persons appointed by the 
soncho in the ratio of about one to 30 households to gather statistics that the 
yakuba requires. There is no fixed teate but the average is about Y300 for 
gathering agricultural statistics, Y100 for industrial and commercial statistics, 
and Y500 for data for the national census. The yakuba budgets only Y750 per 
year for this and often the sum is not used up. However, the yakuba receives 
most of the money that it spends on this function from the national government. 

The Shobodan is an organization by which the inhabitants of the village co- 
operate to meet their fire problem. All men between the ages of 17 and 35 be- 
long. The organization is broken down into smaller units, most often on a 
buraku basis. The fire fighting equipment (such as it is—generally a gas pump 
and some hose) is supplied by the sub-unit. The village head of the organiza- 
tion is called the dancho and is paid by the yakuba at the rate of Y3,000 per 
year. He is assisted by two vice-dancho who receive Y1,500 from the yakuba, 
The sub-units are headed by a budancho who receives Y400 and all other mem- 
bers receive Y200 per year. Each buraku furnishes its members with decorated 
happi coats, and raises a small sum of money to finance an annual celebration. 
In the old days, few farmers kept any sizeable amount of cash on hand and 
bought on credit. These accounts were settled twice a year, At these times, 
the Shobodan was mustered for protection, for thieves often tried to steal the 
money that the farmers had drawn to pay their bills. While the necessity for 
the protection has passed, yet, at New Year, the men meet at the various 
kokaido to watch for fire and thieves. The affair has turned into a social event.”* 

The Nogyo kyodo kumiai stems from the old Nogyokai which was supplanted 
by the Nogyo sangyo kumiai ia 1940. The latter was abolished in 1948 and the 
new organization took over the functions of the older two. It is organized on a 
village basis and almost all households in the farming community belong to it. 
It employs full time professional personnel drawn from the village inhabitants. 
It acts as a collective purchasing agent for the villagers for such items as in- 
secticide sprays and powders, fertilizer, dried fish and work tabi, Many also 
buy tools and machines. It maintains a store where it purchases in bulk and 
sells at near wholesale prices to members, When a bulk purchase is planned, a 
notice is circulated throughout the village and members subscribe as desired. 


76One informant told a research worker from the University of Michigan Center for 
Japanese Studies at Okayama City that the women often went to the kokaido during 
this period to see that the men, often intoxicated, did not set fire to the place. 
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The store also sells other items such as soap, clothing, and articles of daily 
use from which a small profit is made. The organization also has marketing 
functions. Actually, the farmer turns in his requisitioned rice to the Nogyo 
kyodo kumiai and it is this organization that sells it to the government, with 
the money then credited to the account of the member. Very often this money 
is left on deposit, the organization being used as a bank, where it draws from 
4.9 to 5 per cent interest. (Some members withdraw it, however, and deposit 
the money at a commercial bank at 4.7 per cent.) It also sells small igusa rugs 
for the members. The main source of profit comes with the sale of grain to the 
government, from the charges for storing the grain for the government in its 
storehouses. Members pay a small initiation fee when joining. The cooperative 
never pays a dividend. Members may borrow from it small amounts of money 
(from Y10,000 to Y20,000). The interest is slightly lower than at commercial 
banks. All in all, this cooperative has an important part in the economic life 
of the village. 

The PTA includes the parents of school children, Of course, it is not com- 
pulsory for a parent to join but the joyaku, when interviewed about member 
ship, said that he knew of no parents that had failed to join. The officers are 
chosen within the group and receive no pay. 

The Doboku tantonin®” is concerned with the problems of mending and re- 
pairing ditches and roads, The average sized buraku appoints one man; small 
buraku combine to choose a man. There is no standard method of designating 
an appointee. He may be appointed by the kumiaicho but, generally, his ap- 
pointment is the result of the buraku’s taking over the matter and deciding on 
the member. The term of office is one year. There is no pay. The function of 
the group is to supervise the work of road and ditch repair, An estimate is 
made of the cost, and a request is made of the yakuba for the sum. The money 
is then spent in hiring a professional to do the job or the buraku may cooperate 
in doing the job itself, If the sum requested cannot be met by the yakuba, then 
the buraku provides it itself and the yakuba meets it in the next fiscal year. 

The Shokokai*®® is a type of merchant’s and manufacturer’s (small entre- 
preneur’s) cooperative. All men in the village engaged in selling or manufac- 
turing belong to the organization, It holds discussion meetings concerned with 
means of helping business and finding new markets. Members pay an initiation 
fee of Y200. The yakuba provides it with Y20,000 per year. The organization 
elects its own officers. At present, there are about 70 members in Kamo-son. 

The Seikatsu bunka no kai*® is an organization for the study of farming ma- 
chinery. Anyone interested can belong to the organization which has yakuba 
backing. It elects its own officers. 
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There is no longer a Koen iinkai*® in Kamo-son because it has its own po- 
lice officer furnished by the National Rural Police. However, there is a Bohan 
‘tinkai®* (Protective League) which cooperates with the police. It consists of 
20 members, who are selected by the soncho. Their term of office is four years 
and they receive a teate of Y200 per year. 

The Fujinkai is a nation-wide organization to which all women belong. It is 
organized on a village basis. There is no law providing for this but the na- 
tional government does provide subsidies and encouragement for the organiza- 
tion. The purpose is cultural improvement. The village chapter organizes lec- 
tures and plans a yearly trip to some place of interest. The organization also 
issues a magazine for all members. The yakuba contributes a smal! fund to the 
Kamo-son branch. 

The Rinji chosain is a relatively new organization. The members were called 
bancho during the war. Each buraku elects its leader. The man elected then 
acts for his buraku in its relations with the yakuba, His chief duty, from the 
yakuba standpoint, is to be the liaison man between the yakuba and his buraku, 
When there is business to be transacted, there is generally a meeting of the 
whole Rinji chosain at the yakuba, However, at times, the yakuba distributes 
printed information to the house of each member. The term of office is gener- 
ally one year. The pay varies with the buraku, but joyaku Sadahiro estimated 
Y1,500 per year as a good average. It is met wholly by the yakuba treasury. 
From the standpoint of the buraku, its leader represents it individually. He is 
their burakucho. From the yakuba standpoint, the Rinji chosain is the gap be 
tween the government and the people. Joyaku Sadahiro said of it: ‘‘Good gov- 
ernment depends on listening to the buraku voice. In turn, the buraku needs to 
know what its government has done. The Rinji chosain furnishes these two 


things.” 


Ill 


In Kamo-son, the size of the songikai is 16 members. The term of office for 
assemblymen is four years, although the assembly may be dissolved by the 
soncho, The chairman of the songikai, the songikaicho receives Y3,000 per 
year, the vice-chairman Y2,700 and other members Y2,400. All receive an ad- 
ditional Y150 per day during sessions, The chairman also receives for liaison 
and small entertainment expenses an allowance of Y10,000 per year. Any 
qualified elector within the village may stand for office. No money or bond is 
involved in filing for candidacy. The candidate personally, or through a friend 
with his consent, places his name in nomination. In practice, the elections are 
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not village wide contests among many candidates. Rarely will there be more 
than one or two candidates over the number of offices contested, This is be- 
cause the buraku, depending on their size, vote en bloc for their buraku candi- 
date or combine with other buraku to share a candidate. Thus the decision is 
not made at the election but at the buraku level before nominations. All in- 
formants questioned told much the same story. A potential candidate feels out 
the situation before entering the race. He tries to make sure of his victery be- 
forehand. Thus it is the buraku that really picks the candidate, for it must sup- 
port one and only one candidate. If two ran from one buraku or combined buraku, 
it would mean a split vote and no buraku representation in the songikai. There 
is no competitive campaign. There is a definite feeling that it would be im- 
proper to advocate one’s own election.’ Before running for songikai, it is 
usual for the candidate to have served on one of the major committees in the 
village government, such as the Nogyo iinkai, Interest in the election is defi- 
nitely higher than in elections for posts at higher levels. The voting percent- 
age in Kamo-son in village elections runs around 85 per cent; in general elec- 
tions, it is 72 per cent. As the farmer says: ‘‘We know nothing of the problems 
of the ken and national government for we are only ignorant farming peopie.”’ 

The law provides that the songikai meets six times a year (February, March, 
June, August, October, and December). In practice, it meets 12 or 13 times a 
year. Meetings are held in the yakuba and are open to the public, although 
legally they could be held in closed sessions. In addition, the songikai holds 
a kenkyukai with neighboring songikai two or three times a year. 

The songikai is compelled by law to consider the village budget, village 
borrowing, the operating expenses for itself and the yakuba, and to examine 
the accounts of banks which were authorized in 1932 to lend to towns and vil- 
lages. The latter is a nominal function because such loans are now forbidden. 
It must also pass all ordinances before they can take effect. It must audit all 
village public expenditure. In practice, it does more than this. It passes ex- 
traordinary budgets, which are increasing in frequency. It passes village regu 
lations and revises old village regulations. It approves the soncho’s nomina- 
tions such as the joyaku and shunyuyaku. It helps to establish the various 
committees as noted above. 

In Kamo-son there has developed an a-legal practice of holding informal ses- 
sions (kyogikai)* of the songikai in advance of legal sessions. When problems 
atise, meetings are immediately held, circumventing the three days’ notice 
with accompanying agenda that must be given for formal sessions. The soncho 
and assemblymen simply get together and make their decisions. The soncho 
can then act on the decision and later a regular meeting can legalize the ac- 


“Katayama Tokitaro of Suenaga-buraku, an informant, expressed it when he said 
that no one could be elected who sought the office. 
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tion. Membership at the two meetings is identical. A second advantage, as 
seen by the assemblymen, in meeting in this informal manner, and one well in 
agreement with Japanese political mores, is that problems may be talked out 
in private, and disagreements reconciled prior to the making of a formal de- 
cision. This trend is making the formal meetings shorter and less meaningful. 
The most troublesome decision that any legislature has to deal with is the set- 
ting of tax rates and the Kamo-son songikai provides no exception. The deter- 
mination of the village tax (sonminzet) is not an arbitrary action. The songikai 
sets the rates for each buraku, It is not considered proper for the representa- 
tive to think only of his buraku, Rather, the group works together in the solu- 
tion of a common problem. Yet the buraku always tries to get one of its own 
men to represent it as assemblyman. The answer to this paradox is that the 
buraku desires representation not to secure special privilege so much as to be 
certain that its representative, by knowing the conditions of his constitutency, 
can see that the songikai makes its decisions on the basis of those condi- 
tions, It is true that there is a sense of buraku solidarity; there is also a vil- 
lage solidarity and awareness of the village’s common problems. 

The songikai sets up a tentative formula for assessment, and then, in Kamo- 
son, but not in many villages, the extra-legal custom has evolved where three 
representatives from each buraku come to the songikai on the same day. These 
buraku men consult with the songikai about the actual amount of the sonminzei 
to be paid by each individual. If the buraku men think that some amounts are 
too high, they recommend to the songikai reductions in specific terms. Inas- 
much as the buraku total will remain the same, this means that the rate of 
others in the buraku will have to be raised. Again, the sense of equity within 
each integrated buraku unit is stronger than any personal seeking of profit. 
The recommendations made by the buraku representatives are no secret, but 
the buraku inhabitants may or may not ask what took place at the meeting. 
Usually the burakucho is one of the three. The songikai then reconsiders the 
tax bill, accepting, modifying or rejecting the recommendations. 

While there is no open struggle, in Kamo-son, between the soncho and songi- 
kai over the budget, there are techniques by which the soncho’s recommenda- 
tions can be accepted in theory and rejected in practice. This is by attaching 
a condition under which the money.may be spent.** 


The songikai usually meets in the afternoon, An informal atmosphere pre- 
vails. Speeches may be made, but there is considerable informal conversation 


*“An example of this was told a research worker from the University of Michigan 
Center for Japanese Studies at Okayama City. The soncho recommended raises for the 
yakuba personnel. The songikai granted the money, but passed a resolution that the at- 
titude of the yakuba personnel toward the public had not been very courteous or kind 
of late, and that the money granted would be withheld for several months to see if their 


attitude changed. 
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and even joking. The discussion is led by either the soncho or the sangikaicho 
depending upon the item under discussion. After the matter has been talked 
out, the chairman will ask if there is any dissent. There is no formal calling 
for a “‘yes’”’ or *‘no’’ vote and the presumption is that if a subject is intro- 
duced it will pass unless there is strong opposition expressed. If there is a 
dissent, it must be stated, Attempts are made to reach a unanimous decision 
by discussion. The habit of a graceful minority acceptance of a majosity de- 
cision has not been built up. If formal sides have to be taken, a man’s ‘‘face”’ 
then becomes involved, Therefore, split decisions are avoided if at all possi- 
ble. Under this technique, there can be little doubt but that many things are 
passed and accepted by those who disagree where if a formal roll call was 
taken, the assembly would be split into opposing factions. The meetings gen- 
erally last from two to three hours. 


IV 


The village in rural Japan is organized, both in its formal governmental 
structure and in its personal relationships, to cope with its immediate prob- 
lems. Despite reforms intended to democratize village government, older meth- 
ods of reaching decisions and executing policies are still used. If democracy 
means the bringing out in the open, in free discussion, the differences of opin- 
ion that exist about controversial problems, and, if it then means open deci- 
sions, with a minority accepting with good grace its defeat, then village gov- 
ernment has not been democratized. On the other hand, if it means a feeling 
out of the will of the villagers, a respect for the opinion of the leaders of the 
community, as a kind of unelected representatives, if it means a chance for 
what is decided to be represented as the unanimous will of all, for those who 
disagreed to be unknown and, therefore, not handicapped by traditional social 
pressures in acceptance of the decision, then there is democracy in rural Ja- 
pan. It is a kind of democracy that has always existed among the farmers 
rather than an imported kind. No official in Kamo-son would remain in office 
long if he made policy without regard to the desires of the people. The offi- 
cial acts slowly, finding out by devious means, what the people are thinking. 
This being true, the reform-inspired devices in government are often by-passed, 
The growth of the custom of kyogikai in the songikai is a case in point. For 
officials to rely upon the executive and legislative powers they possess under 
new law would bring into the community not only confusion but also division 
and conflict. The multiplicity of agencies, some with scarcely any legal foun- 
dation, illustrates the tendency to reach into the community for knowledge of 
the problem and means to solve it. Individuality, in almost all cases, is sub- 
ordinated to group action and group responsibility. 
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It is in the field of government, where the community is faced with larger 
problems of Japanese society, that real difficulty is experienced by the offi- 
cials, These problems cannot be solved by the community alone. The kyoshutsu 
must be administered and onerous national taxes still must be paid. There is 
an anachronism between rural Japan and its needs and a Westernized industrial- 
ized urban Japan and its needs, The immediate aims of the rural population 
and industrialized Japan are different, and, therefore, any ‘‘national’’ solution, 
at the moment, must hurt one or the other. Decentralization is an ideal that 
contradicts the facts of the modern world in which Japan exists. Centraliza- 
tion will penalize rural Japan until centralization, if ever, produces a sound 
economic, political, and social total Japan. In other words, the basic problem 
of the Meiji statesmen has not yet been solved: how to bring about a Japan 
strong enough and changed enough to fit into a world of states as an inde- 
pendent state while, at the same time, producing a sound and healthy total 
society. The rate of change since 1854 has been markedly uneven. In truth, 
two Japans exist today and the older Japan, rural Japan, by its very nature, 
is not interested in, nor understanding of, the new. An immediate political con- 
sequence of this division is the difficulty in making post-war democracy func- 
tion as it was intended to function, with a rural electorate that is not only un- 
informed, but on the whole thinks that it is not its business to be informed. 
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Civil Service in Early Sung China, 960-1067, with particular emphasis on the 
development of controlled sponsorship to foster administrative responsi- 
bility. By E. A. KRACKE, JR. Monograph Series, Vol. XIII. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1953. xv, 262. $6.50. 


All translators of Chinese texts have been startled by the large number of 
titles which occur. Most of them have merely tried to find a translation of the 
titles which seemed to make sense; a few, such as E. Chavannes and R. des 
Rotours, went to the sources to understand the structure of the administration 
in order to develop a uniform system for the translation of titles. Some Chi- 
nese and Japanese scholars (S. Kato, in Toy6 gakubo, IX, 1919, 234=8; Ch’i 
Szu-ho and others in the Historical Annual) went further and studied specific 
aspects of the civil service system in China, such as the structure and func- 
tion of some offices or the examination system. But Dr. Kracke’s book repre- 
sents the first attempt to analyze the structure of the Chinese civil service at 
a specific period (early Sung) and thus to make the function of this admirable 
institution understandable to the general reader. As Dr. Kracke points out (p. 
VII), China represents an “outstanding example of the managerial state,’’ and 
thus is of high importance to every student of comparative government. 

The book is profusely documented; all. relevant sources for the period as 
well as writings about the period are used. Some more pertinent texts are 
translated in part or in total. After an introduction which compares civil ser~ 
ice in Europe and China and brings out some highlights on the development of 
the system in China, Dr. Kracke acquaints the reader with the historical situa 
tion at the beginning of Sung China. This chapter is short, but it stresses the 
main aspects as far as they help in understanding the administration and its 
growth. The next chapter describes the structure of the civil government, 
starting with the emperor and continuing down to the local administration. It 
appears that the author regarded this, too, as an introduction to the set of 
problems which aroused his main interest: the recruitment of officials, the 
types and procedures of examination (pp. 54-76), and appointment and promo- 
tion (pp. 77-101). This leads to the discussion of sponsorship and its role in 
this period: its use and scope, as an attempt to attract and promote men with 
personal qualities and moral character in a society in which loyalty to the 
family or group stands higher than loyalty to the state. Special chapters deal 
with the procedures of sponsorship and selection, and control of the sponsors 
and the principals. The book is, thus, the most detailed and reliable study of 
this important aspect of the civil service system of Sung China and a contri- 
bution to research on the subject that will remain a major source for the com- 
ing years. We hope that Dr. Kracke will now give us a more general analysis 
of the history of the civil service and its development in its main stages. 
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It has to be kept in mind that this book is a pioneer work; the following re- 
marks, therefore, are more suggestions to indicate the direction which future 


research in the field may take, than criticism of the book. 

The author’s approach can be called “‘institutional’’ and ‘‘static.’? Value 
judgments as to the intentions, efficiency and quality of an institution on the 
basis of institutional research are dangerous and limited in their validity. One 
reason for use of this approach may have been a certain lack of theoretical 
background. Acquaintance with Max Weber’s and others’ theories might have 
enabled the author to bring up more significant questions and have contributed 
to a better understanding of general, inherent principles. By ‘‘institutional’’ 
approach I mean that the author relies completely on a certain type of source— 
that which either describes the system of administration and examinations or 
contains imperial rescripts or official memoranda concerning changes in the 
civil service system. We know that not only in China but elsewhere this type 
of source has certain stylistic peculiarities, such as moralistic generalization 
and references to historical or contemporary events made to stress certain 
points. If, for instance, one reads only the letter of the laws that legalized 
the concentration camps in some modern states, one could easily come to the 
conclusion that these laws are the expression of highest concern for the wel- 
fare of the citizens, and yet we know and can prove by functional data that the 
legislator had something quite different in mind. Too, descriptions of institu- 
tions, when given by those who advocate these institutions, usually describe 
an ideal and not actual practice. A ‘functional’? study would analyze the bi- 
ographies of a thousand or more officials as they are given in the sources, 
would reconstruct their careers, check them point by point against influences 
which might be reduced to their family backgrounds, marriage alliances, and 
loyalties towards other groups (schoolmates, common geographical or racial 
origin, etc.) and thus establish a picture of how the civil service functioned. 
If this picture were then checked against the institutional picture, a truly dy- 
namic study would result. 

A study of the type mentioned might supply an answer to the question as to 
whether the emperors of the time were really policy makers (as would appear 
from page 65 and others);’er whether they were only figures moved by con- 
figurations of families (‘‘cliques’’). A study of the source of power of an em- 
peror and the manipulation of it would help in determining the role of the em- 
peror in Chinese society (pp. 28 ff.). 

The general analysis of the administration (mainly pp. 30-53 and tables 
1-2) suffers from the attempt to interpret the Chinese system in Western terms: 
the impression given by table 1, that the Council of State controlled three main 
branches of the administration (the Finance Commission, the Secretariat Chan- 
cellery, and the Bureau of Military Affairs) does not correspond to the Chinese 
idea of the structure of government. 

It is regrettable that neither E. Chavannes nor R. des Rotours integrated 
their material on Han and T’ang administrations into a complete chart of the 
system in which the horizontal axis indicates the rank (i.e. protocol and sal- 
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ary class) and the vertical axis the department of office in which the official 
was appointed. Both authors could easily have done this and might have 
helped Dr. Kracke and others to present their material in a similar and easily 
understood form. Such a presentation would follow directly from the descrip- 
tion of the sources and would give easy access to an understanding of the 
principles of promotion of officials. Research on promotion in the Wurtai pe- 
riod has shown that, except for certain posts such as the financial or eco 
nomic posts for which specialists were preferred (see Oriens, IV, 1952, 280= 
299; Studia Serica, VII, 1948, 1-18), officials were normally transferred from 
one government department to another solely on the basis of rank without con- 
sideration for experience and training. It is surprising that the author does 
not study the rank system and barely mentions it (p. 78), although a detailed 
study of Sung practices of promotion could have led to a deeper understanding 
of the function and structure of the system and given an answer to the ques- 
tion: did real ‘‘careers’’ exist? This could have been coupled with an analysis 
of the salaries of officials and their buying power. Sung texts, such as the 
Jungechai sui-pi, complain that salaries were too low. If this could be estab- 
lished—and we possess enough data for such inquiry—two hypotheses could 
be raised: either officials had to come from well-to-do families or they had to 
get income illegally. The first hypothesis would invalidate the author’s as- 
sertion that the economic status of the official played no role (p. 126); the 
other that the system of appointment and promotion aimed only at more ef- 
ficient administration. 

One of the main questions in the study of imperial bureaucratic administra- 
tion is this: when do we find a clear separation of those officials serving the 
emperor personally from those serving the empire? Often such separation goes 
with a separation of finances, which theoreticians generally regard as pro- 
gressive. There is a clear trend in Chinese administrative history to limit the 
services for the emperor’s person and to extend the services for the empire. 
A comparison of Han and T’ang systems shows this. On the other hand, while 
the Han system had separate imperial and state treasuries for a time, both 
were soon combined again. In China, the early separation seems to be a sur 
vival from feudal times, the reunion a consequence of more centralized power. 
The case is still more complicated, in that administration can be divided inte 
services for the emperor as person (imperial household), the emperor as of- 
ficial (court administration), and the administration of capital and of the state. 
Neither the description of the government nor the protocol list (Appendix B) 
clarifies this central question. This protocol list indicates indirectly the 
ranks of the officials which seem to correspond fairly well to the T’ang ranks, 
and disregards completely the place of these officials in the departments of 
the government. Thus, I cannot quite understand the author’s remark (p. 79) 
that lists A=G represent ‘‘titular executory officials’’ H=I ‘‘titular capital of- 
ficials,’? J-K “titular executory officials,’’ ‘‘in the local administration.’ 
The main provincial official, for example, appears in list D, while practically 
all officials in list J are in the palace or capital administration and only one 
in the provincial administration. 
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The author rejects the term ‘‘gentry’’ to designate the educated elite who 
owned landed property (p. 69 note) although this term is now almost generally 
accepted. But when he adds that ‘‘few acquired the necessary education with- 
out...either birth into a family of moderately comfortable economic standing, 
or into one which, even if poor, had some literary education’’ (p. 69), he 
seems to admit that the stratum which supplied civil servants was a socio- 
economic class, the same class called “‘gentry’’ by other authors. The state- 
ment (p. 69) that ‘40% or more of the successful doctoral candidates were 
sons, grandsons or great-grandsons of civil servants’’ is further confirmation 
of this conclusion. The concept of ‘‘class’’ does not exclude social mobility 
as does the concept of ‘‘caste.’’ The fact that a member of a generally well- 
to-do class happens to be poor does not @ priori alter his social status. Today 
many European counts and other members of the nobility are ‘‘poor’’ but still 
belong to the social elite and their chances for upward mobility are infinitely 
higher than those of a commoner. 

According to preliminary studies it seems that in Sung times it was not ine 
portant to find out who passed an examination but who got an important posi- 
tion in civil service after having passed. The material offered by Mr. Kracke 
gives certain clues in this direction: in his chosen period there existed 1230 
districts (hsien) (p. 46 note), while 632 persons could be annually recom- 
mended for the post of subprefect. Now if the period of office were one year 
only, which it was not, 50% of the subprefects would have got their post by 
recommendation. This means that a successful candidate could hope to get 
such a post only if he could supply the necessary recommendations, that is if 
he had connections with sponsors. The hypothesis has recently been sug- 
gested that one of the many social, economic, and cultural changes that char 
acterized the Sung period and justifies the separation of Sung from earlier 
periods was the emergence of a ‘‘small gentry’’ that occupied mainly provin- 
cial posts but also penetrated the central administration through good connec 
tions, and also the emergence of a much more restricted “high gentry’’ to 
which the small gentry was bound in one way or another. The author could 
have tested this hypothesis with his material. Although official texts maintain 
that the system of sponsorship favored the humble man (p. 128), a functional 
approach will certainly bring forth a number of other factors that seem to fit 
into the picture given above. The extension of the liability of the sponsor (p. 
173) indicates misfunctioning of the sponsorship system. Furthermore, if pro- 
motion to the administrative class, that is the higher and key posts, was quite 
difficult without sponsorship (p. 113), this can only indicate an attempt by 
members in key positions of the administration to restrict access to these 
posts to men they trusted. Parallel with this goes the trend ‘‘to reduce or 
eliminate recommendations by the lower ranks of the group’’ (p. 144), and the 
custom that ‘“‘personal selection of the sponsors was placed in the hands of 
a limited group of the highest officials” (p. 140-1). The laws regulating spon- 
sorship (p. 12829 and notes 40-41) show that recommendation of relatives 
and friends was common and ‘‘in at least individual instances... altogether 
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forbidden, though it does not seem that this became an established rule’’ (p. 
128-9). A dynamic approach could have shown here two principles in conflict: 
the Confucian rule that a man had to show first loyalty to members of his 
family and the bureaucratic rule that the interests of the state, in this case 
efficiency of the administration, came first (cf. p. 139140). On the other 
hand, the principal had to show gratitude to the sponsor, according to Con 
fucian rule, the more so as the sponsor accepted legal liability for him. This, 
again, ran counter to the interests of the state. A second conflict of principles 
also evolved: promotion according to the merit system may have been more ef- 
ficient in selecting good officials, but promotion according to the sponsorship 
system, involving personal ties between higher and lower officials, may have 
resulted in a higher degree of inner cohesion of the bureaucracy. Both were 
equally desirable. This, then, raises the question, why sponsorship at all? 
The author believes that the system offered greater hope of a career to a man 
who “‘lacked the scholarly talents needed to take and pass the special ex- 
aminations’’ (p. 131). Well, then, why the examination system with its large 
body of rules and regulations? Why the whole system of ranks, with rules regu- 
lating automatic promotion and numerous checks? An institutional and static 
approach cannot shed light upon this contradiction, because according to the 
proclamations either one of the two principles could have been successful. A 
comparison of the size of the T’ang and Sung administrations shows that the 
Sung system was much larger. Was it the extension of the administration which 
necessitated the adoption of two principles for promotion, because the tradi- 
tional channel of examinations supplied too few officials? If so, why this ex- 
tension of the administration? Is it indicative of the change in the structure of 
Sung economic life in which the provinces assumed much more importance? 
But why special prejudice against ‘‘technicians’’ (p. 128) in an administration 
that for reasons of good functioning needed technicians? 

In connection with the examination system it is mentioned (p. 68) that there 
was a higher proportion of successful candidates from the capital and South- 
east China. Two arguments, namely that examiners, themselves often from 
these regions, were partial, and that selectivity in this region was higher, are 
mentioned. As these arguments were given by men from the North (against the 
practice) and from the capital (in favor of it), other means of checking this 
should have been developed. Historically, up to at least the Sui period the 
Northern plain supplied a higher proportion of officials (even taking into con- 
sideration the higher density of population in the area), while since then the 
Kiangsu-Chekiang area has been most prominent. 

It is mentioned (p. 94) that many of the matters on which an official in the 
merit system was to be rated ‘‘were verifiable facts and did not call for sub 
jective appraisal by the rating official.’’ But if one of these verifiable facts 
was ‘‘a population increase of as much as 10 per cent,”’ indicating a ‘‘con- 
cer for popular welfare’’ (p. 94), this has to be weighed against the other fact 
that a term of office was commonly three years (p. 88). If any official claimed 
a 10% population increase in his jurisdiction in three years, this cannot indi- 
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cate a real concern for popular welfare; but it can be interpreted as either a 
flat lie or the result of the padding of population figures, i.e. taxation lists, 
thus proving just the opposite of a concern for popular welfare. 

These remarks are made in order to show how many problems are raised 
when the institutional data, given by the author, are subjected to a functional 
approach. We are grateful to the author for supplying us with these data, so 
necessary for further research. 


WOLFRAM EBERHARD 


University of California 


Fabric of Chinese Society: A Study of the Social Life of a Chinese County 
Seat. By MORTON H. FRIED. New York: Frederick A. Praeger, Inc., 1953. 
xi, 243. $4.25. 


This is an anthropological study of the town of Ch’u hsien, first stop on the 
north-bound express out of Nanking. Field work for the volume was done in 
1947-48, during which time the author observed, interviewed, and lived among 
several sectors of the population. The result is not only a useful description 
of a particular community but also a valuable analysis of a prevailing social 
mechanism governing behavior in Chinese society as a whole. 

The data in this book are organized around the categories of familial and 
extra-familial relationships found among ruraleurban, class and occupational 
groups in the county. The first section is devoted to a sketchy summary of the 
eight most common familial relationships, along with scattered observations 
on some subtle nuances in the working out of these formal relationships. 

The major concern of the study is with non-kin relationships, which the 
author analyzes through the term kan-ch’ing. The central part of the book is 
in essence a description of the social mechanism of kan-ch’ing as illustrated 
in various role relationships in both agricultural and urban milieux. Kan- 
ch’ing is defined as follows: 


**All contacts between persons are understood by the people of Ch’u hsien to vary in 
warmth and intensity. Thé dégree of that variation among people who are unrelated is 
expressed in kan-ch’ing, which is always described as ‘good,’ ‘not bad,’ ‘not good,’ or 
worst of all, ‘absent.’ For the most part kan-ch’ing expresses a relationship between 
two individuals who are not on precisely the same social plane.’’ (p. 103) 


Kan-ch’ing is contrasted with the nature of kin relationships and with friend- 
ship; it is described as operating “‘in the absence of kin ties,’’ and to include 
**a recognized degree of exploitation.’ It is observed that kan-ch’ing serves 
the function of improving or ameliorating unequal status relationships. This 
working definition of kan-ch’ing has directed the author to investigate an im- 
portant aspect of social interaction, and to give meaning and coherence to 
many patterns of behavior characteristic of Chinese society. (It may be profit- 
able, for example, to view ‘‘squeeze’’ and corruption in part, but not entirely 
or always, as kan-ch’ing patterns.) While these statements represent areas 
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where Mr. Fried finds the more pronounced manifestations of kan-ch’ing in this 
particular setting, a more precise, and adequate definition of the limits and 
operation of kanech’ing will still have to be made, Further investigation will 
probably uncover broader applications of kan-ch’ing, including its operation 
between persons of equal social position. 

The significance of this volume can be assessed in two respects. In the 
matter of descriptive data on social life in Chinese communities, Mr. Fried 
has added detailed content on many aspects of urban life. This is, however, 
not in the usual sociological sense a “‘community study,’’ with the systematic 
survey of major aspects of the social organization; this is rather an anthro- 
pologist’s report on observed and inferred cultural patterns, drawing freely 
from his field data for illustrative purposes. 

The second point to be noted is the theoretical significance of the phenome- 
non here studied. The isolation and description of the social mechanism of 
kan-ch’ing is a valuable step forward in our understanding of Chinese society 
over and beyond its formal structure and value system. Such a cultural ap- 
proach is reminiscent of Benedict’s analyses of Japanese society through the 
mechanism of on, and should be compared with Hu Hsienechin’s study of the 
Chinese concept of ‘‘face.’’ Mr. Fried, however, does not in this book make 
explicit the theoretical position of his usage of “‘kanech’ing.’’ Kanech’ing 
patterns we may say lie over and beyond the strictly prescribed core of formal 
social relationships; they give a somewhat personal, fluid, informal slant to 
such relationships. The content of kan-ch’ing patterns appear to range from 
almost obligatory, reciprocal behavior between two persons (such as periph- 
eral rights and claims between landowner and tenant), to freely granted favors 
and calculating, manipulated gestures of ingratiation. Thus permissible, non- 
mandatory behavior serves to reinforce given role relationships. In time, some 
of these patterns may become customary, stabilized and obligatory. 

In providing a sound beginning in the systematic study of one such cultural 
mechanism in Chinese society, Mr. Fried has performed valuable service. 


AI-LI S, CHIN 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Price Control in Communist China. By RONALD HSIA, With an Introduction by 
Douglas S, Paauw. New York: International Secretariat, Institute of Pa- 
cific Relations, 1953. iii, 96. $1.50. 


The dearth of literature concerned with the policies and techniques of gow 
emment in occupied China, other than sources in Chinese and unavailable of- 
ficial materials, has been relieved to some extent with the publication of this 
study, at least relative to the economic field. 

Monopolistic competition and monopsonistic authority are indicated as the 
key to relative price stability through the control of supply by state trading 
agencies and their ability to attain price leadership. Corollary means influ- 
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encing prices are indicated as fiscal measures, production increment and mo- 
bility, and stringent methods of reduction of quantity and velocity of currency. 
A useful appendix accompanies the text outlining the unification of currency 
in the border regions, together with a bibliographical and notes section. By 
way of introduction to the main text of Dr. Hsia, Dr. Paauw has prepared, per 
haps, the best short, description of the over-all economic policy of Communist 
China currently available. 

If this study can not be challenged in its theoretical approach, it may be on 
the basis of the empirical evidence. The author (Dr. Hsia) is the first to admit 
this shortcoming; he is, nonetheless, to be congratulated for having the cour 
age to proceed under the handicap of source material which ‘‘must be viewed 
with skepticism and caution’’ (Preface). Nevertheless, a plausible case is 
made for the contention that ‘‘relative’’ price stability has been achieved on 
the China mainland, at least up to the entrance of China into the Korean war. 

Dr. Hsia’s discussion of the experience of the Nationalist government with 
price control, although accurate and succinct, so far as it goes, leaves some- 
thing to be desired in omitting at least minimum reference to the sustained 
political and military pressures on that government. The resulting abstraction 
becomes a distortion. The essential point in this respect would seem to be 
that the social sciences comprise a synthesis, and that a discussion of the 
techniques of a single component sometimes results in oversimplification. 

The principal contribution of this study would seem to be not so much a 
description of how the Communist regime has achieved disinflation in China 
proper, but rather the revelation of the types of economic and punitive politi- 
cal policies which a paternalistic and a planning state can evolve in an under 
developed country at considerable social cost in terms of its political and 
economic development. 

DONALD P. RAY 

National Academy of Economics and Political Science 

George Washington University 


Salt for the Dragon: A Personal History of China, 1908-1945. By ESSON M. 
GALE. East Lansing: Michigan State College Press, 1953. x, 225. $4.00. 


This excellent little book will interest many readers. Those who wish en- 
tertainment will be fascinated with Dr. Gale’s description of the imperial court 
in 1908 and the activities of the foreign diplomatic corps. The ‘‘Old China 
Hand’’ will find most of his friends and acquaintances of the past thirty years 
mentioned here and there throughout the volume, and the college student, writ- 
ing a dissertation on Dollar Diplomacy or the Chinese Salt Administration, 
will find source material of great value. Probably no one else knows so much 
about the collection of the salt tax as the author of Salt for the Dragon. The 
salt monopoly has for centuries been one of the country’s most important 
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sources of revenue. It has been the basis for foreign loans to the Chinese re- 
public and, later, a source of income for the war lords of the 1916-1927 era. 

The author’s colorful career was not limited to his valuable work for the 
Chinese government. He played an equally important role as an American of- 
ficial in the Far East. In 1908 Dr. Gale went to Peking as a vice consul to 
study Mandarin and was later assigned to the consulate at Shanghai. His de- 
scription of the Student Interpreters Mess at Peking and his struggle with the 
‘outlandish language’’ will be appreciated by American students now study- 
ing Chinese in our colleges. In 1914, due to the fantastically low salaries 
paid American consular officers, Dr. Gale was induced to resign from the serv- 
ice to accept a much more lucrative position with the Salt Administration as 
supervisor of the salt revenues in Central China and, from 19221924, in Man- 
churia. Not being satisfied with two official careers, he returned to the United 
States in 1927 and taught Far Eastern history at the University of Michigan 
and later at the University of California. In 1932 he was invited to return to 
China to assist in the reorganization of the Salt Administration. However, the 
seizure and occupation of a large part of China by the Japanese after 1937 
practically suspended tax collections and Dr. Gale returned to the United 
States once more. His last visit to China was in 1942 as an intelligence of- 
ficer connected with General Stilwell’s staff at Chungking. Salt for the Dragon 
cannot be described as a political book although it closes on a political note. 
The author is a staunch supporter of Chiang K’ai-shek and believes that ‘‘by 
the close of the war subtle forces were doing all in their power to disparage 
and destroy the reputation and morale of Chiang K’ai-shek and the Nationalist 
government.’’ Gale intimates that he would favor the revival of the government 
and armies now isolated on the island of Formosa “‘as effective allies of the 
United Nations in the desperate and never-ending struggle with Russian 
imperialism.”’ 


LEON H. ELLIS 
Duke University 


Bibliography on Chinese Social History: A Selected and Critical List of Chi- 
nese Periodical Sources. By E-TU ZEN SUN and JOHN DEFRANCIS, New 
Haven: Institute of Far Eastern Languages, Yale University, 1952. xiii, 
150. Appendices, index. 


The advance of Chinese studies in the West has been retarded by the dearth 
of adequate research tools. This is particularly true in the field of social sci- 
ences. E-tu Zen Sun and John DeFrancis have performed a commendable serv- 
ice for those engaged in the study of Chinese history by preparing this bibli- 
ography as a useful guide to Chinese works on the subject. 

Based on the collections of the Library of Congress and of the Harvard- 
Yenching Institute library at Harvard, Bibliography on Chinese Social History 
is not designed to provide an exhaustive list; it is rather, in the authors’ own 
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words, ‘‘a selected and critical bibliography of some of the more important 
articles on the social history of traditional China which have appeared in 
Chinese scholarly journals in the course of the past three decades.”’ Alto- 
gether 176 articles are included in the volume and they are grouped into four 
teen chapters as follows: I. General; II. Structure of Economy; III. Agrarian 
Relations; IV. Internal and External Trade; V. Currency and Prices; VI. Fi- 
nancial Administration; VII. Government Economic Activity; VIII. Other As- 
pects of Economy; IX. Feudalism; X. Social Structure; XI. Population; XII. 
Governmental Organization; XIII. Frontier Relations; XIV. Miscellaneous. 

The authors’ excellent introduction not only describes the nature and pur 
pose of the bibliography, but also provides useful information pertaining to the 
field under study. Three appendices to the volume give a list of journals con- 
sulted, the Chinese titles, and a glossary of special terms and names. In ad 
dition, the volume contains a chronological table of the Chinese historical 
periods and an index. 

Generally speaking, the selection of articles is good, and English transla- 
tions of the Chinese titles are faithfully rendered. The value of the volume is 
greatly increased by the inclusion of brief and illuminating comments on the 
contents of all the articles listed. 

With due appreciation of the limitation of its scope and resources, the re- 
viewer feels that the volume could include to advantage articles on the family 
system and the secret societies. Works by such Marxist writers as Kuo Mo-jo, 
Chu Hsin-fan, and Ch’en Po-ta, whose views on the nature of Chinese society 
have been always a subject of great controversy, would have made the bibli- 
ography more comprehensive. Moreover, the utility of the authors’ relegating 
all the Chinese characters to the appendices is open to question. This ar 
rangement may have some attraction for the general reader, but at the same 
time it certainly will cause inconvenience to the specialist. 

Notwithstanding these criticisms, the volume should be considered a wel- 
come contribution to the study of Chinese history. It is hoped that the authors 
will soon make available to the public their other joint work—a volume of 
translations and summaries of articles selected from the present bibliography. 


SHAO CHUAN LENG 
University of Virginia 


Nissokin kabei koryu shi ARBRE (History of the interchange of cur- 
rency among Japan, Sung and Chin). By SOGABE SHIZUO #ikiPaPke ). 
Tokyo: Hobunkan, 1949. 2+206+2. 


Nisso boeki no kenkyu KR AOCBF (A study of trade between Japan and Sung). 
By MORI KATSUMI #®52C.. Tokyo: Kokuritsu Shoin, 1948. 574. 


Western sinologists have tended to neglect the economic history of China 
and, with some notable exceptions, they have also neglected the Sung period 
generally. In contrast, a number of studies on Sung economy have been pub- 
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lished in the last two decades or so by such Japanese scholars as Kato Shi- 
geru, Hino Kaizaburd, Kuwabara Jitsuzo, and by the authors of the two books 
under consideration here. 

The first of these is by Sogabe Shizuo, the author of Kaihd to Koshi (K’ai- 
feng and Hang-chou), published in 1940; of Sddai zaisei shi (Financial his- 
tory of the Sung period), 1941; and of numerous articles in Japanese learned 
journals. In the present work, Professor Sogabe examines the flow of copper 
coins to and from three contemporary empires: Southern Sung, Chin and Japan. 
The author’s analysis of the currency situation in these empires results in a 
flow chart (p. 205) that is even more complex than the book’s title suggests, 
for it involves four elements rather than three,.and is followed through both 
time and space. Along the time-axis of this four-dimensional chart there is a 
flow of coins from Northern Sung to its two heirs: Southern Sung and Chin; by 
its nature, this movement is irreversible. The flow through space proceeds in 
both directions between Southern Sung and Chin, but is in one direction from 
Southern Sung to Japan. 

Chapter 1 contains a brief history of currency in pre-Sung China. In chapter 
2, the Sung currency situation is examined at length, with discussions of the 
locations of copper mines and their output, minting, the Sung ‘‘coin-famine” 
and the drain of copper coins from the empire, and Sung prohibitory regulations 
concerning copper and coins. The currency situation in Liao and Chin is taken 
up in chapter 3; the fourth chapter is devoted to the exchange of copper coins 
between Southern Sung and Chin. Chapter 5 is given over to Japan, with an 
introductory survey of Japanese monetary history, a discussion of the need 
for Sung coins in the late Heian period, and an analysis of the dates of the 
coins that came into Japan during the Sung period. Chapter 6 then ties the 
author’s arguments together and presents his conclusions. 

The necessity for adding a time component is made clear in the analyses of 
the currency situation in Chin and Southern Sung. Sogabe shows that as far as 
copper coins are concerned, both these states operated largely on capital in- 
herited from Northern Sung. Coins were minted in great quantity during the 
Northern Sung period (cf. table, pp. 41-42), especially in the reign of Shen- 
tsung, whose reignestyles were Hsiening (1068-1078) and Yiian-feng (1078= 
1086). The peak year, according to available records, was Yiian-feng 3 (1080= 
1081), when 5,060,000 strings of 1,000 copper cash were minted. The mines 
that made this possible were in the south, and thus passed into the hands of 
the Southern Sung government in the 12th century. Their output, however, de- 
clined precipitously during the Southern Sung period; this condition was re- 
flected in greatly reduced annual minting totals (c/. table, pp. 54=55), and So- 
gabe takes 100,000 strings as the average number of copper coins minted 
yearly during the Southern Sung period. He notes (p. 56) that this is only about 
one-fiftieth of the number minted in the peak Northern Sung year. Further (p. 
200), he observes that the total number of coins minted during the hundred and 
fifty years of Southern Sung’s existence was on the order of 15,000,000 strings: 
approximately three years’ production at the highest rate achieved under North- 
ern Sung. 
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It has long been known that Sung China was the source of coins for the con- 
temporary East Asiatic world, especially under Southern Sung when the out- 
flow of copper cash, together with domestic melting down of coins, brought on 
a coin-famine and stimulated the issue of paper currency in excessive quan- 
tities. Sogabe demonstrates that while the movement occurred in the Southern 
Sung period, the coins themselves were chiefly of Northern Sung manufacture. 
This situation is indicated by the relatively small number minted in Southern 
Sung, and is corroborated by an analysis (p. 201) of the dates of coins im- 
ported into Japan during Southern Sung and excavated in recent decades (c/. 
table, pp. 175-180). Out of a sample of more than half a million coins exca- 
vated, only one or two percent are of Southern Sung date; Northern Sung coins 
of the Hsi-ning and Yiian-feng periods alone make up more than twenty percent 
of the total number found. 

Clearly, then, it is reasonable to add the dimension of time to show where 
Southern Sung got the coins that later left the country and contributed to a 
famine of coins. It is equally necessary to consider the stock of coins that 
Chin inherited when it drove the Sung dynasty out of north China. This subject 
is developed in pp. 101-108, principally from data contained in Chin shih 
S23 ch. 48. In its early years, Chin came into possession of coins from three 
sources: the defeated Liao and Northern Sung empires, and the short-lived 
state of Ch’i headed by Liu Yui 27M. Northern Sung policies tended to con- 
centrate coins in its capital, K’ai-feng. This was accentuated by Wang An- 
shih’s new laws, which had as one effect the payment of many taxes in money 
rather than in kind. Chin, as the new northern power, acquired a plentiful sup- 
ply of copper coins. Chin destroyed Ch’i in 1137, and, according to the bi- 
ography of Liu Yu in Sung shih, ch. 475, found more than 98,700,000 strings 
of copper cash in his treasury. Despite such a promising start, Chin experi- 
enced a shortage of coins after a few decades. Coins became progressively 
more scarce in the latter part of the 12th century and the shortage became 
acute in the reign of Chang-tsung (1190-1209). Chin had begun minting coins 
in 1158, but lack of metal prevented the expansion of minting. Searches for 
new copper mines were conducted in 1172 and 1176, but with unsatisfactory 
results. In 1186, the Chin emperor put the store of coins in the capital at 
5,000,000 strings, and ordered that coins not being used in the provinces be 
sent to the capital. In 1188, the emperor declared that 60,000,000 strings were 
still being hoarded privately in the provinces. Evidently, imperial edicts never 
persuaded the people to yield all their hoarded coins, for a late Ming work, 
the Wu-tsa-tsu TLREXA , (cited by Sogabe on pp. 116~117), reports that towards 
1600, copper coins were in common use in Shantung, and all bore Sung reign- 
titles. 

In Chin, however, these coins gradually disappeared from circulation. South- 
ern Sung’s monetary experience had a parallel in that of its contemporary, 
Chin, Under Shih-tsung (1161-1190), paper money and coins were used con- 
currently; under the succeeding emperor, Chang-tsung, paper currency was is- 
sued to excess; still later, the use of copper coins was prohibited, so that 
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finally, only paper money and silver were used. Chin had its coin-famine too. 
Sogabe relates the two contemporary coin-famines to the direction of flow of 
copper coins from Chin and from Southern Sung. 

His analysis of the conditions of trade between these two empires brings 
him into expressed disagreement (pp. 118 ff.) with Kat6 Shigeru’s articles.’ 
Unfortunately, Sogabe appears to have been unaware of the existence of the 
article by Ch’tian Hamsheng #4,’ attacking Kato’s earlier article on Sung- 
Chin trade in Shigaku zasshi on the grounds of insufficiency. Kat6 descfibed 
the commerce at the official trading posts (chiteb-ch’ang f@¥4), and relied 
chiefly on the data in Sung hui-yao kao R@ BR , shib-huo BK 38, which is 
concerned with such official trade. Ch’iian points out that other sections of 
the Sung hui-yao kao shed light on the non-official, i.e., smuggling trade be- 
tween the two states. The most fruitful source, for example, is one of the sec- 
tions on what might be called the penal code, hsing-fa F%# 2. In this connec~ 
tion, Ch’iian makes use of the principle that prohibitory regulations reveal the 
existence of practices that the government desires to suppress. Ch’iian is also 
bolstered by a theoretical argument (pp. 443-444), to the effect that China’s 
natural means of communication, her rivers, flow from east to west in general, 
and that in consequence they pass through regions whose latitude is the same; 
hence their climate iis similar and their products are similar. This situation is 
not conducive to the development of inter-regional trade. But, when Emperor 
Yang of the Sui dynasty built an artificial north-south waterway, the Grand 
Canal, he opened up a route between regions of dissimilar climate, regions 
whose natural products differed. This situation was favorable for interre- 
gional commerce, and, in fact, trade of that sort became so firmly established 
during the T’ang dynasty that the political division between north and south 
in the Sung-Chin period merely forced the north-south trade to take on a clan- 
destine character; the division did not stop the trade. 

Sogabe also draws on the same sections of the Sung hui-yao kao that were 
so useful to Ch’iian Hanesheng, but his conclusions are not always identical 
with those of Ch’iian. There is, to be sure, a difference in emphasis. Sogabe 
is concerned with the flow of copper coins; Ch’iian is interested in the exist- 
ence of private trade between Chin and Southern Sung. He points out that both 
landward and maritime trade were carried on, and states that Katé discussed 
only the overland commerce (p. 118). The maritime commerce was legal from 
the Chin standpoint, illegal in the eyes of the Sung government (p. 120). Since 
the Chin state included both non-Chinese regions and north China proper, it 
needed commodities for consumption by northern Chinese, as well as goods 


1**S3 to Kinkoku to no b&eki ni tsuite’’ (Concerning the trade between Sung and 
Chin), Shigaku zasshi, 48 no. 1 (1937), an abstract of which in English by Edwin O. 
Reischauer appeared in HJ AS 3 no. 2 (1938), 172£173; and ‘‘Sd-Kin bdeki ni okeru 
cha, zeni, oyobi kinu ni tsuite’’ (Concerning tea, coins and silk in Sung-Chin trade), 
Téa keizai ronsd, 1 no. 1 (1941). 

2**Sung-Chin chien tsou-ssu mao-i’’ (The smuggling trade between Sung and Chin), 
Chung-yang yen-chiu yuan, Li-shib yu-yen yen-chiu so chi-k’an, 11 (1945; reprinted 
1947), 425-447. 
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that appealed to northern barbarians. Rice from Southern Sung was conse- 
quently in demand in Chin, and was transported chiefly by sea, in Sung ships, 
to Chin ports. 

Kato’s analysis of the official land trade concluded that Sung had an ex- 
cess of exports and Chin an excess of imports, and that the accounts were 
balanced by shipment of silver from Chin to Southern Sung.’ Sogabe expands 
this view. He holds that Sung was the export-surplus country in the general 
commercial relationships (pp. 124-125), and that coins, as well as silver, 
constituted the medium of payment from Chin to Southern Sung. Thus, while 
the prohibitions of coin exports that appear in the penal section of the Sung 
hui-yao kao indicate that copper coins were going from Southern Sung to Chin, 
Sogabe concludes that the overall conditions insured a greater flow, in the 
long run, from north to south. This explains the Chin coin-famine, despite the 
large stock of Northern Sung coins originally passed on to Chin. In Sogabe’s 
view, the coin-famine of Southern Sung was mitigated by the replenishment of 
Northern Sung coins from Chin, which helped to pay for the commerce that 
caused coins to move from Southern Sung to J apan. 

Ch’tian Han-sheng, on the other hand, describes*on pages 439=440 of his 
article, a situation in which coins are moving from Southern Sung to Chin in 
connection with trade at the Huai River boundary between the two countries. 
On the whole, Sogabe’s argument is more convincing. All of Ch’tian’s citations 
are dated earlier than 1200; Sogabe acknowledges that ‘‘in the early period”’ 
there was a two-way flow of coins. One of Ch’iian’s arguments for the north- 
ward flow is the circumstance that it was customary to use ‘‘short hundreds 
(tuan-pai Kil ),’? i.e., fewer than 100 coins were accepted in commerce as a 
string of 100. Ch’iian cites a Sung statement of 1160, to the effect that Sung 
merchants were making profits in buying from Chin merchants because the 
**short hundreds’? made the supposedly full hundreds of the Sung strings of 
coins more valuable. This is a dubious argument, even if supported by a con- 
temporary statement, for Sung also was in the habit of using short measure in 
strings of coins. In fact, statements in the official histories of the two dynas- 
ties indicate that the measure was even shorter in Sung than in Chin. Chin 
shih, ch. 48, (page 5952.4 in the K’ai-ming edition), says that the people used 
80 coins to constitute a theoretical 100. Sung shih, ch. 180, (page 4927.2), 
indicates that after an early range from 85 to as low as 48 coins per theoreti- 
cal 100, the government adopted 77 coins as the content of the nominal 100. 
At that rate, the profits from arbitrage would have been in the other direction, 
and would have favored the bringing of coins from Chin to Southern Sung. 
Sogabe mentions the ‘‘short hundreds”? (pp. 3435), but does not attempt to 
use them as a basis for predicting the direction of flow of coins. 

As mentioned earlier, the final chapter integrates Japan into the Chin- 
Southern Sung flow pattern. The author discards the possibility that Korea 
might have served as an intermediary in the large-scale movement of copper 
coins to Japan, because the Koreans at that time were using silver jars, rice 


3 Shigaku zasshi, 48 no. i (1937), 36. 
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and cloth as mediums of exchange. They resisted their king’s effort to promote 
the use of copper coins, and coins were still not in general use in the penin- 
sula two centuries later. Similarly, direct transfer of coins from Chin to Japan 
is ruled out because neither Chin nor Japanese sources indicate the existence 
of trade relationships between the two countries. The appearance of Chin 
coins among the much more numerous Northern Sung coins excavated in Japan 
is explained by the assumption that the Chin coins had first passed into 
Southern Sung. The flow from that country to Japan was not offset by a réturn 
flow of coins from Japan. At that period, Japan was entering a money economy 
stage, and was using Chinese, not Japanese coins. 

In general, Professor Sogabe’s book is an important contribution to the eco- 
nomic history of the period with which it is concerned. Its most valuable fea- 
ture is perhaps its analysis of the Northern Sung-Southern Sung-Chin currency 
flow. The author’s views are both new and reasonable. One question might be 
raised concerning the effect of hoarding on Chin’s export of coins. The dynas- 
tic history mentions large-scale hoarding in the provinces; the Wuetsa-tsu ree - 
ports the extensive use of Sung coins in the same area four centuries later, 
thus suggesting that a very large number of copper coins did not move from 
Chin to Southern Sung, but remained in hiding until later circumstances made 
their use necessary. 

Professor Mori’s book on trade between Japan and Sung touches a portion 
of Sogabe’s subject, and, of course, covers that trade from a wider viewpoint 
than the role of currency imports and exports arising from the commercial ac 
tivity. Sogabe’s fifth chapter, on the currency situation in Japan, is, in fact, 
largely based on Mori’s researches. This book is not a new study, but a gath- 
ering together of seven well-known articles by Mori which appeared originally 
in the Shigaku zasshi, Rekishi chiri, and Toyo gakubd between 1932 and 1937. 
A brief introduction has been added, and on pp. 527=574, Mori gives an exten- 
sive and very convenient chronological table of the commercial interrelation- 
ships of China, Japan and Korea from 834 to 1368. It might be mentioned here 
that the author has also brought together several of his more general articles 
on relations between Japan and Sung, to make up a book entitled Nissd bunka 
koryi no shomondai (Some problems in cultural interchange between Japan and 
Sung), Tokyo: Tok6 shoin, 1950. Both these collections of articles offer the 
considerable advantage of reducing the need for access to runs of Japanese 
periodicals. 

CHARLES MACSHERRY 


Smith College 


Yiian-ho bsing-tsuan ssuechiao chi FCFURESE MEAG (A Fourfold Collation and 
Notation of the Yiian-ho collection of surnames). By CH’EN CHUNG-MIEN 
4h%h . Shanghai: 1948. 3 vols., 55+33+6+1126. 


During the Yiian-ho period (806-820 A. D.), T’ang Emperor Hsien-tsung 
was dissatisfied with the inaccurate genealogical records dealing with the 
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court nobility. He ordered Li Chi-fu ##ili, a minister best known for his 
compilation of the Yian-bo chun-hsien t'u-chih TAURI , to rectify this 
situation. Li Chi-fu in turn transmitted the imperial command to Lin Pao #*W®, 
an expert on genealogical matters. Within a year, Lin Pao completed the Yiian- 
ho hsingetsuan, in ten chapters. 

Ch’en Chung-mien’s exhaustive collation is primarily based on Lin Pao’s 
earlier work, which was quoted and utilized by Sung and Ming writers con- 
cerned with genealogical matters. The surnames are arranged according to 
tones, and then subdivided by rhymes. For the convenience of the sinologist 
who customarily relies on semantic rather than phonetic aids, there is a prefa- 
tory chapter which lists the surnames by their order of appearance in the ten 
chapters of the main work. 

The original study of Lin Pao is of twofold importance; it analyzes the 
lineage of the T’ang nobility, and in so doing furnishes additional information 
concerning the political hierarchy that functioned during the Sui and the first 
half of the T’ang dynasty. There is information about both single and double 
sumames, critically examined and annotated by Ch’en. Lin also attempts to 
ascertain the origin of surnames and their significance in the political history 
of China up to the advent of the ninth century. 


HOWARD S. LEVY 


Denver, Colorado 


Suelien chien-wen lu GWM (A record of what I saw and heard in the 
Soviet Union). By MAO TUN JA. Shanghai: Sino-Soviet Cultural Society, 
1948; fifth ed., 1949. 10+358. 


Shen Yen-p’ing WHE # (b. 1902), best known by the pseudonym of Mao Tun, 
is a contemporary Chinese novelist and short story writer with decided leftist 
inclinations. One day, while strolling about in Shanghai, Mao Tun chanced to 
meet a former school-mate of his. In the midst of their conversation, Mao’s old 
friend lowered his voice and asked: ‘‘How did your trip to the Soviet Union 
turn out, anyway?’’ (Introduction, p. 3) His companion went on to state that he 
had heard that elections in the Soviet Union were controlled by the Govern- 
ment. In order to enlighten his friend and others like him who Mao felt had 
fallen prey to anti-Soviet propaganda, he decided to write a book about his 
recent Soviet experiences. 

Mao Tun visited the Soviet Union in December, 1947, and returned to China 
in the spring of 1948. The first section of his book consists of a daily record 
of his impressions, from the time he boarded the Soviet transport, Smolny, to 
his return to Shanghai less than five months later. In the second section, Mao 
Tun presents a series of essays which describe the places that he visited. 

Throughout the diary, Mao expresses his profound gratitude to those repre- 
sentatives of VOKS (a cultural branch of the Soviet secret police), who solic- 
itously accompanied him on his travels. A fair proportion of the diary is taken 
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up by such personal items as: ‘‘Last night I was very tired, but nevertheless 
I could not sleep. I went to bed about one o’clock, woke up at four, and couldn’t 
get back to sleep again. Waiting until six o’clock, I had to get up then, and 
write a brief essay.’’ (p. 24) 

The essays comprise by far the most interesting and readable section of the 
Suelien chien-wen lu. Almost one-third deal with either museums or libraries, 
the emphasis being placed on physical size and other magnitudes. Wherever 
possible, there is added the implication that things in Russia are either bigger 
or better than their American counterparts. The Lenin Library in Moscow, for 
example, possessing 10,000,000 volumes, was visited in 1946 by 1,200,000 
people who read about 5,000,000 books. Mao exclaims that this makes it the 
leading library in the world, since it has more than twice as many readers as 
does the Library of Congress in the United States. While the American press 
calls for a third world war, Soviet papers such as Pravda concentrate on 
peace, Mao declares, and so on. That Mao Tun was shown an authorized and 
carefully circumscribed portion of Moscow and other cities in the Soviet Union 
is amply indicated by the omissions of the work. There is virtually nothing in 
its several hundred pages which deals with the daily life of the Soviet people. 
Instead of being allowed to consider the basic questions of food, clothing, 
and shelter, Mao was shown captured tanks, guns, and planes by his Soviet 
hosts. Questions such as that raised by Mao Tun’s friend in the preface re- 
main unanswered. 


HOWARD S. LEVY 
Denver, Colorado 


RECENT CHINESE PUBLICATIONS 


Science: Mainland and Taiwan 


One of the eight cultural-educational organs of the People’s Central Govern- 
ment is the China Academy of Sciences. Established in 1949, it amalgamated 
the research institutes of the Academia Sinica and inherited much of the per 
sonnel. A delegation from the Academy visited the Soviet Union and stayed 
there for three months early in 1953. On that occasion the chief delegate, 
Ch’ien San-ch’iang %=%% , vice-president of the Institute of Modern Physics, 
made a report to the Soviet scientists on the progress of science in modern 
China. After the delegation returned, the report was published in China, and 
an abridged version appeared in the July 21st issue of the Kuang-ming jih-pao. 

Ch’ien reports that during 1949 and 1950 the China Academy of Sciences 
had reorganized the old research units of the Academia Sinica into seventeen 
research institutes, increased to twenty-eight by 1952. The research units are 
divided into four groups: the physio-mathematical sciences, biological sci- 
ences, earth sciences, and social sciences. The last group consists of the 
Institutes of Modern History, Archaeology, Linguistics and Philology, Social 
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Research, and Psychology. In addition to monographs, the Academy in co- 
operation with other scientific societies issues sixteen learned journals. The 
K*o-bsiteh t’ung-pao FMM , a monthly, commenced in May 1950, and the 
publication of Acta Scientia Sinica (Chung-kuo k’o-bsieh MF® ), a journal 
in English, began in 1952. It is interesting to note that on the cover of the 
Acta Scientia Sinica, although the Chinese characters are Chung-kuo k’o- 
hsiieh yan, the corresponding western name remains Academia Sinica, not 
China Academy of Sciences. 

An organization of scientists representing the middle level is the All-China 
Federation of Scientific Workers. For the popularization of science and the 
bringing of scientific knowledge to the people, there is the All-China Associa- 
tion for the Dissemination of Scientific and Technical Knowledge. These two 
were formed in 1950 at the first National Conference of Scientific Workers of 
China. In the course of 1950 and 1951 it was reported that the All-China As- 
sociation for Dissemination of Scientific and Technical Knowledge had on a 
nationwide scale organized and presented more than 11,000 lectures, 4,500 
lantern slide shows, and some 400 scientific exhibitions. 

Soon after the establishment of the Cultural-Educational Committee under 
the Government Administration Council, a committee on the unification of 
terminology was set up. Its work was undertaken by five sections: natural sci- 
ence, social science, medicine and health, arts, and current affairs. Some 
three hundred specialists participated in this endeavor. In February 1953, a 
Combined Terminological Dictionary of Histology and Embryology appeared, 
and in March, 1953, the Terms of Cytology was published. The former work is 
arranged in three columns: the foreign language (English), the old translated 
terms, and the authorized translations. An index to the Chinese arranged by 
the number of strokes is appended. The second work consists of two parts: 
Chinese-English and English-Chinese. 

In Taiwan the Chinese Association for the Advancement of Science was 
founded on April 19, 1953. Over a hundred Chinese scholars attended its in- 
auguration. Most ranking members of the learned fields in Taiwan are on the 
list, representing the humanities, natural sciences, and applied sciences. In 
July 1953 appeared Volume I, Number 1 of its first publication, K’o-hsiieh hui- 
pao PBEM (also referred to elsewhere as Bulletin of the Chinese Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science). This journal aims to make known the 
important books and articles published by Taiwan scholars. The Bulletin is 
arranged in four parts: introduction of new books, resumés of published arti- 
cles, proceedings of the Association, and news from learned circles. All li- 
braries should have this informative serial. 


Patriotic Poets: Tu Fu and Ch’ti Yiian 


It is an interesting coincidence that a number of important studies of Tu Fu 
and his poetry have been published recently in Japan, the United States, and 
China, The To Ho shiki (Vol. 1) by Professor Yoshikawa KOjird of Kyoto Uni- 
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versity was issued in 1950 in Japan (reviewed in FEQ, 12 (Aug. 1953), 427= 
429). Professor William Hung’s scholarly work, Tu Fu, China’s Greatest Poet 
appeared in English in 1952 (reviewed in FEQ, 12 (Feb. 1953), 214-217), and 
subsequently his Notes for **Tu Fu, China’s Greatest Poet.’’ In the meantime, 
a new edition of von Zach’s translations in Tu Fu’s Gedichte (2 vols.), edited 
by Professor James Robert Hightower, was published as HarvardeYenching 
Institute Studies, VIII. On the mainland of China amidst thought remoulding, 
self-criticism, “‘resist-U.S. aid-Korea,’’ and national economic construction, a 
very readable biography of Tu Fu also made its appearance. It is a small vol- 
ume, entitled Tu Fu chuan *tif™® by Feng Chih %2 . Before it was published 
in book form in November 1952, it had first been serialized in the semi-monthly 
Hsin kuanech’a UR in twelve consecutive issues (2.1 (Jan. 10, 1951) to 
2.12 (June 25, 1951), under the title ‘‘Ai-kuo shih-jen Tu Fu” (Tu Fu, the 
Patriotic Poet). 

Mr. Feng, who studied in Germany in the 1930's, is a scholar of Western as 
well as of Chinese literature, and is both a prose writer and a poet. Among 
his published works are a fictionalized biography of Wu Tzu-hsi 1h ¥F (1946), 
and a group of essays on his travels in China, entitled Shan-chui WW7K (Land 
scape, 1947). He also experimented with the sonnet in Chinese and in 1941-42 
wrote a number of poems ‘‘in fourteen lines,’’ published in 1949 under the 
title Shib-ssu-hang chi +VQ47H . In the spring of 1950 he made a trip to Mos- 
cow, Budapest, Berlin, and Prague, his report of which was published under 
the title of Tung-Ou tsaechi (Notes on a trip to Eastern Europe). Feng is a 
charming writer, always careful in the choice of words, and has a highly pol- 
ished style. One gets the impression that he is the rare product of centuries 
of Chinese cultural tradition who is steeped in the literary heritage of both 
China and the West. But the Tung-Ou tsa-chi, being obviously political, is 
less pleasing than his other works. The twelfth of Feng’s sonnets in the Shib- 
ssu-hang chi is dedicated to Tu Fu, who for some time has evidently been his 
favorite poet. Although the approach of his Tu Fu chuan is primarily that of 
a man of letters rather than of an historian, there are no fictionalized ele- 
ments inserted. This sympathetic and understanding story makes interesting 
reading. Quotations from Tu Fu’s poems are used in the text with exceptional 
effectiveness. 

The fifth day of the fifth month in the lunar calendar is the day of the Chi- 
nese festival known as Tuan-wu or Tuan-yang. In 1953 this day fell on the 
15th of June. This festival originated in a legend concerning the death of Ch’t 
Yiian FAR, the statesman and poet of the state of Ch’u. The dates of his 
birth and death even his existence—have been debated by scholars, but the 
works attributed to him have always been loved and studied. This year was 
proclaimed the 2230th anniversary of Ch’ii Yiian’s drowning in the Mi-lo River, 
and he was also chosen by the World Peace Council as one of the four cultural 
giants to be honored in 1953, along with Francois Rabelais, José Marti, and 
Copernicus, to be celebrated not only in China, but also in the Soviet Union, 
Mongolia, Eastern Germany, Rumania, Poland, etc. 
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On the mainland of China several editions of Ch’t Yiian’s works have been 
reissued and new works and articles about him have been published. He is 
depicted as a great patriotic poet who worked for the welfare of the people 
and died for his state. Kuo Mo-jo, an admirer and long-time student of Ch’t 
Yiian, wrote an article entitled ‘‘The Great Patriotic Poet—Ch’ii Yiian,”’ 
which appeared in the government daily, Jen-min jih-pao, on June 15, 1953. 
On that some day in the Democratic League’s official paper, the Kuang-ming 
jih-pao, Cheng Chen-to contributed a similar commemorative article. Perhaps 
of interest to Western scholars is an article written by Wen Yu BO#, entitled 
**Ch’ti Yiian’s works outside of China,’’ which appeared in the June 13, 1953 
issue of Wen-hua chiao-liu 3C(L%%= (Cultural Intercourse), a bi-weekly sup- 
plement of the Kuang-ming jib-pao. It lists the various translations of Ch’t 
Yiian’s works in six foreign languages—German, French, English, Italian, 
Japanese, and Russian—often giving more than one version of certain pieces 
in a language. 

The state-operated People’s Publishing House has five works on its sched 
ule—three reprints and two new titles. The reprinted works are: the Sung, 
Tuan P’ing edition of Ch’uetzu chiechu *8PRIE; the Ch’uetzu t’u MRA, re- 
productions of 210 illustrations of Ch’i Yiian’s works by five famous Chinese 
artists from the Sung to the Ch’ing periods; and a five-act play written by Kuo 
Mo-jo entitled Ch’i Yiian, which was first staged in 1942 and published in 
1949. This play has recently been revived in Peking, and a Russian version 
has also been produced in the Soviet Union. The two new titles are: Ch’i 
Yitan fu chin i }AURGRGF by Kuo Mo-jo and the Ch’% Yiian chi-chu, annotated 
by Wen Huai-sha 2Ci@/ . Kuo’s work is a translation of several of Ch’ii Yiian’s 
poems into modern Chinese, a much needed service to students of Chinese 
literature. Among the few titles issued by other publishers on this ancient 
Chinese poet, Shib-jen Ch’i Yiian chi ch’i tso-p’in yen-chiu FF \MRREE 
HuBtI. by Lin Keng #kE , deserves mention. 

The commemoration also took other forms besides the publication of books 
and articles. An exhibition in Peking of more than 420 objects related to the 
Ch’u culture, the Ch’u wen-wu chan-lan %3C@R¥E , was arranged by the Pe- 
king Historical Museum, with contributions by the Hunan Provincial Govern- 
ment, the Archaeological Institute, the Nanking University, and the Nanking 
Museum. The objects included weapons, bronze mirrors, lacquer work and silk 
materials. It may be appropriate to add here that two folio volumes consisting 
of plates of archaeological and art finds from Hunan came out in 1949 and 
1950 under the general title, Ch’ang Sha RW, 

A very good article on the study of Ch’t Yiian by the authoress Su Hsiieh- 
lin HBA (Su Mei MH) appeared in the Hsiteb-shu chi-k’an BMAF (1.4 
(June 1953), 41-50), one of the scholarly journals published in Taiwan. 


Classical Literature 


A new edition of Shui-hu-chuan 7Kist™@ in three volumes was published by 
the Jen-min wen-hsiieh ch’u-pan:she (People’s Literature Publishing House) 
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in the latter part of 1952. It consists of seventy-one chapters, with illustra- 
tions and some one hundred new notes. The book is prefaced by two essays, 
one on the editions and the other on the author of this famous novel. This new 
edition is based on the seventy-chapter edition which was annotated and re- 
vised by Chin Shenget’an (Chin Jen-jui; see Eminent Chinese of the Ch’ing 
Period, 1.164=166), but the editors declare that all the reactionary touches 
are deleted and all the unjustified changes have been returned to the original. 
An epitaph of the author, Shih Nai-an Malte , written by Wang Tao-sheng 
£i8‘£ of the Ming dynasty, and a biography of Shih, both of which are re- 
printed as part of the second essay, are taken from the supplementary local 
history of Hsing-hua District. New notes are added to explain certain local 
dialects and underground words in the novel. 

Shui-hu-chuan is one of the most celebrated Chinese novels. In English 
versions there are Water Margin, translated by J. H. Jackson, and All Men Are 
Brothers, translated by Pearl Buck. Of the many studies, both by oriental and 
occidental scholars, which have been made of this novel and its author, the 
most recently published is Richard G. Irwin’s The Evolution of a Chinese 
Novel: Shui-hu-chuan, Harvard-Yenching Institute Studies, X (October, 1953). 
As the novel purports to depict an uprising of the common man, it has nat 
urally been receiving special attention under the present regime. Many plays 
based on episodes in this novel have also been revised and revived. Another 
new edition of the one hundred twenty-chapter Shui-hu-chuan is scheduled to 
be published in November 1953. 

A recent announcement states that within the current year, the People’s 
Literature Publishing House is also going to publish new editions of San-kuo- 
chi yen-i (Romance of the Three Kingdoms) and Hungelouemeng (Dream of the 
Red Chamber). An earlier report indicated that revised and new editions of 
Hsi-yuechi (Monkey), Hsi-bsiangechi (Romance of the Western Chamber), and 
the Ju-lin wai-shih (Unofficial History of the Literati) are also in the offing. 

Thirty years ago Mr. Yu P’ing-po fiP4H made a study of Hung-lou-meng 
which was published in 1923 under the title Hung-lou-meng pien #, which 
has long been out of print. Revised to include new discoveries and correc- 
tions, this work appeared in 1952 under a new title, Hung-lou-men yen-chiu. 
By the middle of 1953, it had gone through five impressions and numbered 
twenty thousand copies. It was published by the T’ang-ti ch’u-pan she in 
Shanghai as one of its projected Chung-kuo ku-tien wen-hsueh yen-chiu ts’ung- 
k’an (Studies of Chinese classical literature series). 

Another Shanghai publisher, the Shang-tsa ch’u-pan she, has projected a 
series of five titles on Chinese classical drama, Chung-kuo hsiech’i li-lun 
ts*ungeshu. Two of the five appeared in 1953—the Ch’t-i lun-ts’ung Hhitimi 
by Fu Hsi-hua fH, and the Yian ch’i chia k’ao-lieh TLHHRBM by Sun 
K’ai-ti SRAM . Both authors are regarded as authorities in the fields of the 
drama and novel. 


LIENChE FANG 
Hoover Institute and Library 
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Age de Kamakura: Sources 1150-1333. Archives Chartes Japonaises (Monjo). 
By M. JOUON DES LONGRAIS. Tokyo: Maison Franco Japonaise, 1950, 
449, 


This volume is the first to be printed of a four volume study of the sources 
for the Kamakura period. It is intended that the first two volumes will contain 
an exposition of the legal, political, artistic, religious and literary sources. 
The volume under review is a study of the archives which furnished those 
sources and is number three in the series. The fourth volume will have tables, 
notes and characters. Should the other three volumes, when completed, be on 
a par with this one, the author will then have accomplished the most detailed 
and advanced study of a period of Japanese history in a Western language. As 
it is, volume three by itself is a masterpiece of scholarship. In part a detailed 
bibliography of sources, it is, in the main, an exceedingly thorough and scrup- 
ulous examination of the origin, usage, transmission and acceptance of Kama- 
kura documents of all types. In effect, this elaborate and often fascinating 
series of essays constitutes an administrative history of Medieval Japan and, 
by virtue of that alone, is well worth attention. Unfortunately, a book, largely 
bibliographical, which is but part of a larger project as yet incomplete, lends 
itself most readily to descriptive review. 

The book is introduced by a listing of printed volumes of documents and 
source studies as well as books on paleography, epigraphy and sigilography. 
This is followed by a short resumé of archival deposits and collections. 

The majority of documents are in the hands of families and temples, but 
there are three major ‘‘public’’ collections. They are: 1) The ShiryS hensan 
sho of Tokyo University which is publishing its materials in the familiar multi- 
volume Dai nihon shiryo and dai nihon komonjo; 2) the Koshitsu shi of the 
Imperial Household Ministry whose voluminous and valuable materials are 
available only on special permission, but which has published a partial cata- 
logue of its holdings in Teshitsu wakan mokuroku (Tokyo, 1916); 3) the Nai- 
kaku kiroku ka of the Cabinet which possesses a number of documents in- 
herited from the archives of the Bakufu and whose holdings have been cata- 
logued and published. The author then turns his attention to those documents 
which have been reproduced in print or facsimile. First are sources classified 
by family, where his procedure is to take a collection and give us those vol- 
umes and pages relevant to the Kamakura period. Secondly, Shinto and Bud- 
dhist collections are itemized, and finally such general records as Komonjo 
ruisan. Those who have labored with the enormous but poorly indexed collec 
tions of Japanese sources will appreciate the work done in this section. Each 
citation is complete not only for bibliographical information, but also as to its 
relevance and importance to the period 1150-1333. 

Next comes a consideration of unpublished documents. Here the number of 
manuscripts compels a reviewer to say only that the reader is given the loca- 
tion and provenance of 379 family collections, 263 shrine and temple collec- 
tions and 43 administrative (office) and regional holdings. In every case in- 
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formation is given as to which, if any, of these documents have been printed 
and where copies may be most conveniently found. The bibliographical section 
then closes with comparable notices on those sources which are classified 
only by date or subject—such printed materials as Hennen monjo and such 
manuscripts as the scrolls of the Fiken monjo san. This first section of the 
book is not only a guide of great value, but suggests that even the greatest of 
Western Japanologists have worked only on the periphery of the raw materials 
of Japanese history. : 

In the long second part comes the elaborate analysis of the meaning, use 
and variation of preamble, address, text, signature and seal in Kamakura docu- 
ments as well as their origin, transmission and disposal. In each case a rele 
vant example is cited in full or part. Under examination comes the whole para- 
phernalia of administrative paper——from the Imperial Chancellery, the great 
functionaries, the provincial and local offices, the high religious authorities, 
the military government and its agents, the business of shrines and temples 
and ecclesiastical courts and so on. Much attention is given to judicial docu- 
ments and legal missives, both private and seignorial, and there is a section 
on private correspondence. In this manner the work becomes more than a source 
study in that the history and administration of government and law is analysed. 

There is such a wealth of materials covering almost two centuries that 
enumeration does faint justice to the labor of the author and the results he has 
achieved. This book is unreservedly recommended to specialists, but it ought 
to be in the library of anyone seriously interested in the history of Japan. 
However, I doubt if it will find its way onto many shelves, for Western stu- 
dents of preeTokugawa, indeed pre-Meiji, Japan are small in number. But, the 
work of Joiion des Longrais ought to be read by those preoccupied with con- 
temporary events, for the present great superstructure being reared by his- 
torians of post-1868 Japan seems to have precious little solid footing in the 
past. It is through such a book as this that one begins to appreciate the vari- 
ety, power and complexity of the Japanese past. 


JOHN A. HARRISON 
University of Florida 


Buddhism and Zen, compiled, edited, and translated by NYOGEN SENZAKI and 
RUTH STROUT MCCANDLESS. New York: Philosophical Library, 1953, 
91. $3.75. 


Nyogen Senzaki is a Zen Buddhist monk who was at one time attached to 
the Enkakuji, the great Zen temple at Kamakura. He has spent his life in the 
study and translation of old manuscripts and the teaching of students, and has 
lived and traveled in the United States. 

Ruth S. McCandless is a native of California who did her undergraduate 
work at Stanford University. Long interested in the study of comparative re- 
ligion, she has spent the last decade working with Mr. Senzaki. She resides 
in Pasadena, California, with her husband and two young sons. 
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The purpose of the book now produced by the joint efforts of these two is 
to give the Western world an elementary introduction to Zen Buddhism and to 
furnish a practical guide to its further understanding. A brief statement by 
Mrs. McCandless on the origin and nature of Zen Buddhism is followed by a 
discussion of ‘‘Ten Questions’’ regarding Buddhism most frequently asked by 
non-Buddhists—‘‘Is Buddha an Oriental God?’’ etc. Then comes a chapter of 
**Notes on Meditation’’—the most specific and practical that this reviewer 
has yet seen. 

One half of the book consists of a free translation into English by Nyogen 
Senzaki of ‘‘The Song of Enlightenment’’ (Shd-d6-ka), a document precious to 
students of Zen, written by Yoka-daishi in the eighth century A.D., and al- 
ready known to the West in the English translation of D. T. Suzuki. Ample 
commentary by Senzaki is also provided. This is the cream of the book and is 
of sufficient value to Western students of Buddhism to justify the entire project. 

Zen is herein revealed as the attainment of self-enlightenment through medi- 
tation. ‘‘No God or gods will help you realize the truth.”’ But the way to this 
self-enlightenment is often arduous. It is beyond representation in words and 
ideas. It is the beard on a stone; the rustling of bamboo leaves in a picture. 
It is the sound of the clapping of a single hand. It is the search at midnight 
in a black cellar for a black cat that isn’t there. 

You don’t understand? Cheer up! Who does? 


D. C. HOLTOM 
San Gabriel, California 


Die Entwicklung der japanischen Poetik bis zum 16. Jahrhundert. By OSCAR 
BENL. Hamburg: Cram, De Gruyter and Co., 1951. xii, 132. 


The tanka, or the five-line poetry of thirty-one syllables, occupies a central 
position in the history of Japanese literature. The first genre to be con- 
sciously developed into a serious art form, it played a vital role in the de- 
velopment of other literary forms and their artistic standards. In the course of 
its long history, a prodigious number of poems were composed and numerous 
anthologies, private as well as official, were compiled. In addition, a great 
many theoretical essays were written. The subject matter of these essays is 
diverse, ranging from the purely textual to the anecdotal, and from the histori- 
cal to the lexicographic. But they also contain much valuable information on 
the ideals and standards of Japanese poetry. A study of these essays is im- 
portant not only for the light they shed on approaches to Japanese poetry. It is 
also basic to an understanding of Japanese literary theory in general, for many 
of the critical terms and concepts in these essays formed the bases for the 
formulation of literary theory of other genres. 

This field has received relatively little attention by Western students of 
Japanese literature. The few studies that exist have largely been limited to 
specific phases of poetic theory, such as the study by Georges Bonneau on 
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the Japanese and Chinese prefaces to the Kokinshi (Le Kokinshi, Paris, 
1933, 1935). In this important study, Dr. Benl presents, for the first time, a 
comprehensive survey of the key essays, extending from the eighth to the six- 
teenth centuries, which form significant landmarks in the history of poetic 
theory. 

These essays, in their formulation, present many serious difficulties. The 
writers, perhaps because they were practitioners of the art, seldom stopped 
either to define the terms they used, or attempted to present them in any legi- 
cal sequence. As Dr. Benl states, ‘‘In no sense do they represent scientific 
presentations ...and the concepts.are wanting in clarity and unity.”’ (Introduc- 
tion, vii). Very frequently, conclusions have to be drawn about the central 
meaning of a given term on the basis of fragmentary and often elusive com 
ments or through poems which are meant to convey the writer’s conception of 
an idea. (See, for example, p. 48.) In addition, some terms, depending upon 
the context, are used to signify several things. 

The principal problems to which these writers addressed themselves center 
in the question, ‘‘What is good poetry?’’. Seldom did they concern themselves 
with its philosophical or abstract aspects, such as its function and purpose. 
(This is in marked contrast to the frequent protestations on these points, often 
of a moralistic nature, found in Chinese poetic criticism, to which Japanese 
poets turned for stimulation and guidance, especially in the formative stage of 
Japanese poetic criticism.) When they did on rare occasions (the author tells 
us that Kamo no Chomei [11541216] was the first to do so), the subject was 
only touched on in passing: ‘‘to give expression to one’s feelings and to give 
pleasure to the ear....’’ (pp. 65—66). In analyzing this central question, writ 
ers often followed the precedents found in Chinese criticism and resorted to 
establishing norms (tai; Ch. t’i) of poetry, as for example in Fujiwara Kinto’s 
Waka kubon, Mibu no Tadamine’s Jittai or the essays by Fujiwara Teika. Al- 
though not always consistent in approach (p. 24), these norms were generally 
based on the quality and the kind of the tone or effect (sugata, ‘‘Gestalt’’) of 
the poem as a whole. Sugata and its vital component elements, kokoro (used 
severally to mean, ‘‘feeling,’’ ‘‘content,’’ “‘subject matter,’’ etc.) and kotoba 
(‘‘words,’’ ‘‘expression’’ and ‘‘form’’) comprised the basic critical concepts 
in the formulation of poetic theory. Its history, briefly speaking, represents 
the process of further exploring and refining these concepts, which gave rise 
to the formulation of other concepts. 

The author discusses the subject chronologically under six broad headings. 
Because Chinese poetic criticism played an important part in the early formu- 
ulation of Japanese poetic theory, he devotes his initial chapter to Chinese 
influences. Particularly valuable is his analysis of the Bunky6o bifuron, a 
veritable compendium of pre-T’ang Chinese poetic criticism. The Kakyo by- 
Oshiki, on the other hand, which he translates almost in its entirety, is a 
valuable example of an attempt, though crude, to fit the rules of rhetoric for 
Chinese poetry into the context of its Japanese counterpart. Notable also is 
his brief discussion, included in the second chapter, on the ‘“‘institution’”’ 
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called the uta awase, or ‘‘competitive poetry,”” which played such an impor 


tant role in the development of critical standards. The remaining chapters deal 
with individual poetic essays which are grouped under the major poets or the 
dominant poetic traditions of each period. Each essay is considered with 
respect to its general characteristics and to the role it plays in the stream of 
Japanese poetic criticism. He brings together, through summarization, transla- 
tion, as well as additional commentary, facts which are pertinent for establish- 
ing the meaning and implications of the many elusive concepts and poetic 
ideals. In the course of his copiously annotated analyses, he sometimes tries 
to intererelate concepts of a similar nature which are given different designa- 
tions, and, on other occasions, he reviews the various implications of a term 
in order to establish any added connotation in its proper context. The reader, 
thus, is given a good over-all picture of the development of Japanese poetic 
criticism. 

Because of the complex nature of these essays and the scope of this study, 
it is not always possible to keep in focus the many critical terms, and es- 
pecially their various implications. Although the author tries to relate these 
problems in his analyses of specific essays, I think there might have been a 
place, possibly in the introductory chapter, for a general discussion on the 
ramifications of the more important concepts, which might have facilitated a 
more systematic grasp of Japanese poetic theory. For the text of these es- 
says, Dr. Benl supplements Hisamatsu Senichi’s Chiisei karonshii (Tokyo, 7th 
printing, 1943), which includes only eleven essays, with the texts in the 
Gunshoruiji series. Both from the viewpoint of additional collations and con- 
venience, however, the Nihon kagaku taikei (10 vols., Tokyo, 1940-41), com- 
piled by Sasaki Nobutsuna, should be added to the list. The first five volumes 
include all the works on Japanese poetic criticism represented in this study, 
and is especially noteworthy for the inclusion of the two texts of Kakyo hy- 
Oshiki, which, so far as I know, was done for the first time. Although ‘“‘tran- 
scribed’? in the Japanese rather than the original Chinese style, the ]6dai 
bungakushiu (Kochi nibon bungaku ruijui, Tokyo, 1929) also includes the Kakyo 
hySshiki and is, therefore, worth mentioning, as is Kyiisojin Noboru’s ex- 
haustive study of the Yakumo mishd, Kohon Yakumo mishG to sono kenkyi, 
Tokyo, 1939). 

In a study of this nature differences of opinion inevitably arise as to the 
emphasis which should be given to the relevant materials in determining the 
implications of the different concepts. It is, however, a tribute to the author’s 
high scholarship that he has presented in this carefully prepared study, as 
meaningfully as he has, the all too vague and elusive ideas of Japanese po- 
etic theory and we may well appreciate what he has done to prepare the ground 
for future studies in the field of Japanese literary criticism. 


RICHARD MCKINNON 


University of Washington 
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Japanese Theatre in Highlight: A Pictorial Commentary. By FRANCIS HAAR. 
Text by Earle Ernst. Introduction by Faubion Bowers. Tokyo: Charles E. 
Tuttle Co., 1952. 127. 


The Japanese theatre has received considerable attention within the last 
few years. This includes a broad survey of Japanese drama by Faubion Bowers 
(Japanese Theatre, Hermitage House, New York, 1952); two carefully anno- 
tated translations and commentaries of Chikamatsu Monzaemon’s The Battles 
of Coxinga (Cambridge Oriental Series, 4, Taylor’s Foreign Press, London, 
1951) and The Love Suicide at Amijima (Harvard-Yenching Monograph Series, 
Vol. XV, Harvard University Press, 1953) by Donald Keene and Donald H. 
Shively, respectively, and the analyses and translations of Zeami’s theoreti- 
cal essays by Oscar Benl (Seami Motokiyo und der Geist des NO Schauspiels, 
Akademie der Wissenschaften und der Literatur, 1953) and others. Now, in the 
Japanese Theatre in Highlight, we are treated to a delightful pictorial study of 
the three classic forms of Japanese drama which should appeal widely to the 
general reader as well as to the student of Japanese literature. 

Mr. Haar’s camera studies consist of 54 monochrome plates and are pre- 
sented with an eye to projecting the characteristic features of the Japanese 
theatre, such as its stage architecture, properties, masks as well as accompa- 
nying musicians and chanters, as much as to demonstrating the techniques of 
photography. Evenly apportioned among the No, the Puppet Theatre and the 
Kabuki, these plates, in their arrangement, are designed to lead the ‘spec 
tator’’ from the general to the specific, as though he were entering the theatre 
and gradually approaching the stage. Aimed at presenting a basic continuity 
and cohesion within each of the dramatic forms, they represent, on the whole, 
an excellent selection of the different aspects of Japanese drama. Clear in 
detail and unusually subtle in the use of light and shade, they include some 
of the most effective ‘‘shots’’ I have seen in some time. The commentary of 
Dr. Ernst, Director of the University Theatre at the University of Hawaii, is 
appropriately brief and informative, with a minimum of Japanese terminology. 
The general reader will welcome his easy and informal style. 

The student of Japanese literature, and, especially, of Japanese drama, may 
wish that the authors had given closer attention to the N6 masks, the range of 
expressions of which some of the puppets are capable and the stylized make- 
up, the kumatori, with which the Kabuki is often strongly associated. Since 
few photographic studies on Japanese drama have achieved the technical ex 
cellence of this work, and none is so readily accessible, a treatment of these 
aspects would have greatly enhanced its value. A comparison, for example, of 
a few of the NG masks, such as the Koomote (e.g. in the play, Yuya), Z6 no 
onna (e.g. in the play, Hagoromo) which represent different types of younger 
women, or even the Deigan, which, as in the play Aoi no Ue, is meant to rep- 
resent a woman possessed by a demonic spirit of a living soul, would have 
done much to demonstrate the extraordinarily subtle variations that exist in 
the N6 masks. Through such a comparison the authors could perhaps have also 
dramatically presented what is certainly one of the most important and unique 
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maskemaking techniques, the representation of the chiikan hy6jo or an “‘in- 


between expression,’’ which enables the competent artist to create the illu- 
sion of a variety of emotional nuances through the subtle movements of the 
head. The commentary would also have gained in usefulness if Dr. Ernst had 
been more consistent in identifying the plays and especially the specific 
scenes which were reproduced. 

These added ‘‘requests,’’ however, in no way detract from this first-rate 
study which successfully captures much of the flavor of the classic Japanese 
stage, and we are grateful to the authors for making their studies easily 
available. 

RICHARD MCKINNON 


University of Washington 


Japan’s Northern Frontier: A Preliminary Study in Colonization and Expansion 
with Special Reference to the Relations of Japan and Russia. By JOHN A, 
HARRISON. Gainesville: University of Florida Press, 1953. 202. Cloth 
bound $4.75; paper bound $3.75. 


Japan’s Northern Frontier is a survey of the relationship between Hokkaido 
and the rest of Japan in general and an analysis of the activities of the Kaita- 
kushi (Colonial Government) in particular. It encompasses two major parts: 
**The Frontier from its Origins to the Meiji Restoration’? and ‘The Frontier 
as a Colony: Hokkaido and the Kaitakushi.”? The former deals with the early 
history of the frontier, the rise of a political frontier, internal administration, 
and the delimitation of the frontier; the latter with the establishment of colon- 
ial government, the farmer-soldiers, finances and industrial development, the 
United States Mission and the Kaitakushi, and the end of colonial government. 
These are supplemented by two appendices (one, a note with bibliography on 
the discovery of Yezo by the Western World, the other, translations of the 
Russo-Japanese treaties of 1855, 1867, and 1875) and a twenty-one page long 
annotated bibliography. 

In view of Hokkaido’s strategic position as ‘both bridge and barrier to the 
approach of Russia to Japan,’’ Japan’s Northern Frontier is not limited to in 
ternal considerations such as Japanese policy toward the Ainu or the relation- 
ship of the Kaitakushi’s activities to Japanese politics (the Kaitakushi be- 
came a political football, so to speak), but covers Russo-Japanese relations 
in some detail. Indeed, the theme of Russo-Japanese relations underlies the 
whole study because Japanese colonization and fortification of Hokkaido were 
spurred on and conditioned by the threat of Russian expansion southward. 
Professor Harrison thus has made a contribution not only to our exploration of 
the history of Yezo and of the modermization of Japan, but also to our under 
standing of the development of Japanese foreign policy. 

The transliteration of Russian names is a controversial subject, particularly 
when some of the names are of non-Russian origin. This reviewer would have 
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preferred to see “*Kozyrevskii”’ instead of ‘‘Kosirewski’’ (p. 12), ‘‘Shelekhov’’ 
instead of ‘‘Shelekov’’ (p. 20), ‘‘Khvostov’’ instead of ‘*Kvostov’’ (p. 22) or 
**Kvostoff’’ (p. 28), ‘‘Stremoukhov’’ instead of ‘‘Stremonkhov’’ (p. 51), and 
**“Goshkevich”’ or ‘‘Gashkevich”’ instead of ‘‘Gaschiewicz’’ (p. 45) (and where 
ever possible complete names such as ‘‘Iosif Antonovich Goshkevich’’), which 
would have been in line with the author’s spelling of ‘‘Rezanov,’’ ‘*Golov- 
nin,’’ and ‘‘Putiatin.’”? This inconsistency in transliteration does not reflect 
on the reliability of the book, but merely points out the variety of spellings 
which appear for Russian names in non-Russian sources and is mentioned here 
more as a general plea for the adherence to some one system of transliteration 
such as for example that used by the Library of Congress and the American 
Library Association. 

There is some question in this reviewer’s mind about Professor Harrison’s 
comment that the line of demarcation determined by the Chishima Karafuto ex- 
change treaty ‘‘was a milestone in the growth of Japanese antagonism toward 
Russia’’ (p. 56) because the quotation from Nitobe Inazo, which is used to il- 
lustrate this, could be countered by the observation of Ariga Nagao that, in an 
era of ‘‘unequal treaties,”’ ‘‘the treaty of 1875 was drawn up in a spirit of per 
fect equality, and in terms quite honorable to Japan, whose position then dif- 
fered much from the position she now occupies,’”’* and the conclusion of 
Okuma Shigenobu that “the relations of Japan and Russia became very friendly 
after the exchange of the Kuril islands and Sakhalin.’’? Nor can this reviewer 
accept without qualification the statement that ‘“‘from the contacts in that area 
[the northern frontier] grew that great distrust of Russia which has so marked 
modern Japanese thought’’ (p. 141) for the Russians made friends as well as 
enemies in their dealings with the Japanese in and around Hokkaido. 

Professor Harrison has recognized the relationship and interdependence of 
Russian Near Eastern, Centra’ Asian, Far Eastern and European policies as 
well as the interplay of Russian, English, and American forces in Asia, He 
has given scholarly account of Japan’s initial experiment in colonization, 
which “thad lasted for a decade, administered nearly a fourth of the area of 
the Empire, and literally created cities from the wilderness.” 


GEORGE ALEXANDER LENSEN 
The Florida State University 


Chésen-shi PRR . (History of Korea). HATADA TAKASHI RAM. Tokyo: 
Iwanami Shoten, 1951. 11+299+11. 260 yen. 


Hatada’s book is a most significant contribution to the list of survey his- 
tories of Korea written by Japanese. It represents a synthesis of earlier Japa- 


*Nagao Ariga, ‘‘Diplomacy,’’ in Alfred Stead (ed.), Japan by the Japanese (New 
York, 1904), p. 175. 

?Okuma Shigenobu, Kaikoku taisei-shi (General history of the opening of the coun- 
try) (Tokyo, 1913), p. 1211. 
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nese and Korean scholarship on Korea, as well as a reinterpretation and anal- 
ysis of Korean history along social and economic lines from the neolithic age 
through the opening of the Korean war in 1950. The chapters divide Korean 
history into the traditional periods found in the older surveys, but the organi- 
zation and interpretive emphasis within the chapters break sharply with the 
bald recitation of facts typical of earlier works. Another notable characteristic 
of the Chésen-shi is its clarity and objectivity, well illustrated in the author’s 
description of Korea under Japanese rule. He shows, for example, how Korean 
economic and industrial development in this period was primarily a phase in 
the expansion of Japanese economic and political interests on the Asiatic 
continent, and was not executed with the benefit of the Koreans in mind. Such 
candor is a tribute to freedom of expression in post-war Japan. 

The particular emphasis of the Chésen-shi is suggested in the author’s pref- 
ace where he reviews briefly the vicissitudes of Korean studies in Japan in 
modern times. These studies, beginning in the Meiji period, were influenced 
by Japan’s interest in Korea and Manchuria as spheres of influence and were 
stimulated further by the annexation of Korea in 1910; thereafter research and 
publication were liberally supported by the Japanese Government General in 
Korea, and in this way, Japan attained an unrivalled position in Korean studies. 

Such investigation, however, often was narrow and restricted, for there was 
a tendency to examine isolated events, especially in early Korean history, and 
avoid any interpretation of the impact of history on the lives of the Koreans 
themselves. In other words, Hatada felt that Korean history had been largely 
dehumanized. This factor and the stagnation of Korean historical studies in 
Japan after 1945, when government support for such work ended, determined 
the author’s purpose in writing the Chésen-shi: namely, to stimulate interest 
in and understanding of the human aspect of Korean history. 

Generally speaking, the author is not concerned with discussing details of 
Korean political or diplomatic history, unless they have some direct bearing 
on the development of Korea’s economic and social systems. A knowledge of 
some of the details by Japanese readers can be taken for granted, but many 
foreign readers will be unfamiliar with the significance of the wakd (Japanese 
pirate) attacks on Korea, the importance of the bwarang 7ERB institution in the 
history of Silla, or the constant threat posed by the Jiirchen on Korea’s north- 
ern frontier. Hatada, too, omits discussion of the murder of Queen Min in 1895, 
or mention of the mythical founder of Korea, Tanegun f# , and the growth of 
the legend associated with him, which is so obtrusive in modern Korea. Some 
of the inadequacies of the text are compensated for by a chronology of Korean 
history (pp. 269-299), which also includes events in China, Japan, and other 
parts of the world. The book is equipped with six maps. There are also guides 
to further reading in Japanese monographs and serials that follow each topical 
subdivision and chapter, and there is an annotated bibliography (pp. 253-267) 
which contains incisive critical observations. This bibliography is comprised 
of seventy-five items arranged as follows: survey histories; economic, social 
and legal histories; intellectual, religious and art histories; histories of foreign 
intercourse; research studies; dictionaries, chronologies and bibliographies. 
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The absence of some of the familiar landmarks of political history is a 
minor inconvenience when compared with the real contributions of the book in 
elucidating the complex pattern of Korean social and economic history. Pare 
ticular care is taken to explain the interrelation between the structure of 
power and the control of land in each period of Korea’s history. Associated 
with this control of land was the holding of a large servile class, mostly pub- 
lic slaves, in early Korean history, on whom certain phases of the economy 
were dependent. By the Yi dynasty, however, the development of private dand 
ownership and serfdom was changing the earlier conditions of servitude, and 
Hatada seems to accept the thesis that the gradual improvement in status and 
the increase in social mobility of the servile population are evidence of or 
ganic evolution and the action of dialectical laws in Korean history. At times, 
this tendency to view simple political, economic, or social changes as indi- 
cations of progressive ‘‘development’’ is overdone, and it would have been 
preferable if the author had less often guided his readers, and had allowed the 
facts to speak for themselves. Nevertheless, the Choésen-shi must be con- 
sidered on the basis of its overall merits, and here it stands out as one of the 
best surveys of Korean history, useful to both beginners and advanced stue 
dents because of simplicity of style, conciseness, and originality of 
interpretation. 

Two reviews of the Chosen-shi have appeared in Japanese historical joure 
nals and one in a Korean. The review in the Rekishi-gaku kenkyt, no. 156 
(March, 1952), 41-49, is divided into three parts by different scholars. The 
first part by Suematsu Yasukazu *#ARFU deals with the early history of Korea 
through the Silla period. A number of errors and questionable omissions are 
pointed out, as well as differences in interpretation, but Suematsu’s review is 
a favorable one. Sudd Yoshiyuki’s AHRWZ part is concerned with the Koryéd 
and Yi dynasties and mainly outlines these sections of the Chosen-shi, with 
some sympathetic criticism. In Yamabe Kentaro’s |U#@@ABB part dealing with 
recent and modern Korean history, however, the Chésen-shi is attacked from 
the left as a book by a man lacking the courage to write “‘true history.”’ While 
Yamabe points out some serious omissions in the Chosen-shi, many of his 
criticisms are unjust. For example, his criticism that Hatada did not list orig- 
inal sources in his guides to further reading and bibliography is true, but trite 
in view of the wide public to which the Chosen-shi was directed. 

The second Japanese review in the Chosen Gakubo, no. 3 (May, 1952), 188= 
190 is also by Suematsu Yasukazu, but it is less detailed and less valuable 
than the first. 

The Korean review of the Chosen-shi is by Ch’én Kwan-u TAF, Ydksa 
Hakpo EL BR, no. 1 (July, 1952), 123-28. It is principally an outline of the 
contents of the book with few critical comments. And although Ch’6dn sees in 
Hatada certain evidences of the unrepentant Japanese, he concedes that the 
Chésen-shi is an interpretive work of major importance. 


WARREN W, SMITH JR. 
BENJAMIN H. HAZARD JR. 
University of California 
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Folk Tales from Korea. Collected and translated with an introduction by ZONG 
IN-SOB. New York: Grove Press, 1953. xxviii, 257. $4.50. 


This volume contains, in addition to the tales themselves, an autobio- 
graphical foreward by the author and introduction, designed to sketch in the 
cultural background of these tales for the non-specialist. The tales them- 
selves are apportioned among five sections: myths, legends, fairy tales, 
fables, and old novels. There is a map of Korea indicating the sources of 
the items, an index of sources giving them in romanization, the Korean al- 
phabet and Chinese characters, and an index of subjects classified under 
the following rubrics: supernatural beings and religious elements, human 
activities, zoological subjects, botanical subjects, geographical subjects, 
and miscellaneous. 

The author, professor at the Central University and at the National Uni- 
versity, Seoul, is both a leading collector of Korean folklore and student of 
English literature. The result is a judicious choice of tales, reflecting nicely 
the diverse influences on Korean popular beliefs, rendered in particularly 
felicitous translation. 

Here are to be found many of the characteristic references of Korean folk- 
lore: the tiger, the fox, the centipede, the rat, the toad, the snake, and the 
magpie. Here also are themes which have been of dominant concern at one 
period or another in Korea’s history, some of which are not unimportant to- 
day: filial piety, the prohibition on remarriage of widows, concern over pass- 
ing the civil service examinations, the inexperience, anxiety and embarrass- 
ment of newly-married couples. The tales are populated with figures that must 
have been familiar in Imperial days: the mendicant monk, the royal commis- 
sioner, the district magistrate, the minister’s concubine, the scheming of- 
ficial. There is a high incidence of fairies, ghosts, imps, giants, magicians, 
goblins, demons, dwarfs and monsters. Thus the ninety-nine tales introduce 
many of the beings that appeared in Korean folk-literature and, at the same 
time, give the reader a good idea of their place in the society’s scheme of 
causation. 

This collection should be valued highly by students of present-day Korean 
life, for it is a rich source of information on how people are supposed to act 
in all sorts of situations, and of their evaluation of persons and things. 

Professor Zéng (who uses his own ‘Unified System’ of Romanization) had 
to face many tricky translation problems. He has solved nearly all of them 
with taste and skill, and reveals a fine command of the colloquial as well as 
the narrative in English style. The reviewer’s five-yeareold daughter has found 
several of the tales, such as ‘The Cat and the Dog,’ to her liking as bed-time 
stories. 

Collections of Korean folk tales that have not been mangled in translation 
or otherwise distorted are far too rare in English. The present work, had it 
only been half as good as it is, would have been a welcome contribution. 
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As it is, Folk Tales from Korea should be a standard work for some time to 
come. 


DAVID L. OLMSTED 
Yale University 


Sangs .rgyas . dang. nyan. thos .mchog. zung. gi. ring. bsrel. rin. po. che. Bod. 
gzbung. nas. gdan.zhu.bskyangs.pa (The visit of the sacred relic’ of 
the Buddha and the two chief disciples to Tibet at che invitation of the 
government). Kalimpong: published by the Government of Tibet, 1951. 
59 p. 


This handsome volume,’ which boasts, in addition to its elegantly printed 
Tibetan text, half-tone illustrations, some in color, and an excellent English 
summary of the contents, commemorates the elaborate veneration by the Dalai 
Lama and his court of the relics of the Buddha and the two celebrated dis- 
ciples Sariputta and Moggallana,’? at Yatung in 1951. The relics, recovered 
long ago from ruined Buddhist sites in India by British archeologists, were on 
this occasion being returned from the Victoria and Albert Museum, London, 
into the care of Indian Buddhists, reverting, as it were, from archeological to 
hagiological curiosities.’ The volume sets forth in detail the journey to and 
from Tibet, as well as the rituals of latria and dulia which there centered 
about them. The unlikeliness of its finding its way into many of our libraries 
may make a summary of its contents worthwhile. 

The relics, brought to Bengal by the Mahabodhi Society in January, 1949, 
were brought first to the capitol of Sikkim, Gangtok, at the request of the 
Maharaja of Sikkim, where representations were made on behalf of the Tibetan 
government by representatives of the Dalai Lama to have them transported 
onto Tibetan soil for veneration, since he, ‘‘the protector of all sentient crea- 
tures and patron of the snow-bound region,’’ was then staying at Yatung, ‘‘a 
fortunate coincidence which doubtless will have been the outcome of prayers 
offered up in the past.”’ 

On March 4, 1951,‘ the relics set out from Gangtok for Yatung; Kapsho Se 
(Gapshoe Sae),* an officer on the staff of the Foreign Office,’ and Letsen 


1I owe my copy to the kindness of Mr. K. R. Dathang, of Lhasa, now resident in 
Darjeeling, West Bengal, where I am at present doing field research in Tibetan, under 
the auspices of the Board on Overseas Training and Research of the Ford Foundation. 

2?The accounts of Sdriputta and Moggallana, the Saradvatiputra and Maudgalyayana 
of Buddhist Sanskrit texts, are studied in E. J. Thomas, The life of Buddha as legend 
and bistory, (London, 1949), 93 seq. Cf. L. A. Waddell, The Buddhism of Tibet (Lon- 
don, 1895), 376. On the relics in question, see especially Thomas, 158-164. 

’The Buddha relics were from Taxila (Takkasila); those of the two disciples from 
stlpa no. 3 at Sach, where they were excavated by General Cunningham, first Di- 
rector-general of the Archeological Survey of India. Cf. the account in Buddbist 
shrines in India, (Bombay, 1951), published by the Publications Division, Ministry of 
Information and Broadcasting, Government of India, 85. 

“The names of the participating Tibetan religious and lay dignitaries and of places 
involved I give first in the somewhat inconsistent romanization employed in the Eng- 
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Thubden Norbu (Laetsen Tupden Norbu),’ a monkeofficial, were sent out to re- 
ceive them. The first halt was at Karponang;° two days later there was another 
halt at Tsongo,’ and the next day the cortége crossed the Tibetan frontier 
pass of Natu La,’° at 14,300 feet. Here the relics were met by a cavalry unit 
under Commander-of-the-Bodyguard** Phala Se (Pahla Sae),'? who escorted the 
procession to Chumbi Thang.** 

On March 9, near the Kagyu Tsechogling** monastery, the relics were met 
first by Tsedron Gyaltsen Tenphel, (Tzedroen Dyeltsen Denpel)** and Neshar 
Dzasak Thubden Tharpa (Naeshar Tzasak Tupden Tarba),’* the foreign secre- 
tary,'” representing the three great monasteries of Tibet, and later by the vice- 
chamberlain'* Khendrung Ta Lama Thubden Norzang (Kendrung Da Lama 
[Rongnam Sae] Tupden Norsang).'® They then continued to Dungkar Gompa 
Tashi Lhundup,”° the monastery where the Dalai Lama was in residence. 

Other officials participating in the elaborate rites of veneration and daily 
audience which then followed were Khentsap Ta Lama (Kentsap Da Lama),”™ 
the chief cabinet minister** Kalon Lama Rampa (Galoen Lama Ramba),”* Kalon 
Surkhang (Galoen Surkang),™* the principal tutors of the Dalai Lama Yongzin 
Sharpa Chojeling (Yongtzin [chembo] Sharba Choejeling)** and Tsenshap 
Trijhang Rimpoche (Tsenshap [darhan] Trichang Rimboche),”* and his elder 
brother, Taktser Rimpoche (Daktser [chokchiu] Rimboche).?’ Pilgrims came to 
participate from Gyantse, Phari, Ghampa, Sikkim, Darjeeling, Kalimpong, 
Bhutan, and even Ladakh. 





lish summary of the volume, followed, in the case of the personal names only, in 
parentheses by the same in the Lhasa dialect transcribed, but omitting tone marks, 
according to the system of Y. R. Chao and T. C. Yu, Love songs of the sixth Dalai 
Lama Tshangs-dbyangs-rgya-mtsho, Peiping: Academia Sinica, National research 
institute of history and philology, Monographs, Series A No. 5, 1930. The conventional 
orthography of the Tibetan script is given in literal transliteration in the notes, for all 
names, as also for the official titles. 
Ska .shod.sras. 
* phyi.rgyal .las.khungs .kyi.las .bya. 
‘las .tshan.thub. bstan. nor .bu. 
*dkar .po. nang. 
* mesho.mgo. 
1°ena . thod . lah. 
44 sku .srung .mdah .dpon. 
12 pha .lha.sras. 
43 chu. hbi. thang. 
*“bkah . brgyud .tshe.chog. gling. 
45 rtse .mgron.rgyal.mtshan. bstan . hphel. 
46 snehi.shar.dza.sag.thub.bstan.thar. pa. 
17bod . gzhung . phyi.rgyal .do.dam.sku. bear. 
1®sku..tshab.sku.bcar.mkhan.tshab. 
19 mkhan .drung .tah.bla.ma. [rong .tnam. sras.|thub.bstan. nor. bzang. 
2°dung .dkar.dgon.pa.kra.shis.lhun. grup. 
22 mkhan .tshab.tah.bla.ma. 
22 gzhung .zhabs .kyi. gtso. bo. 
23 bkah . blong .bla.ma.ram.pa. 
24bkah . blong . zur. khang. 
25 yongs . hdzin .[chen.po.|shar . pa. chos .rje . gling. 
26meshan .zhabs .[dar.han.|khri. byang .rin. po. che. 
27 stag. htsher .[mchog . spyul .|rin. po. che. 
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The relics set out again on March 22, accompanied by the vice-chamberlain, 
the foreign secretary, and the deputy for the government** Tsedron Gyaltsen 
Tenphel (Tsedroen Dyeltsen Denpel),”® in addition to munificent gifts from 
the Dalai Lama, including Rs. 23,000, two complete Kangyurs, and one Tang- 
yur, arriving in Sikkim four days later. 


ROY ANDREW MILLER 

University of California : 

Southeast Asia in the Coming World. Edited by PHILIP W. THAYER. With a 

foreword by WILLIAM O. DOUGLAS. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 
1953. xii, 306. $4.75. 


This volume contains the twenty-two addresses which were read at a con- 
ference on Southeast Asia held in 1952 by the School of Advanced Interna- 
tional Studies of the Johns Hopkins University. The speakers included Ameri- 
can government, university and business leaders who had connections with 
the area, and also distinguished educators from Southeast Asia. The papers 
dealt with five phases of the contemporary situation:—American foreign pol- 
icy, economics, cultural questions, law, and proposals for the future. 

Professor Vandenbosch gave a penetrating survey of the general problems 
of the area, with special reference to the Communists’ attempt to gain control 
through their usual technique of the inside job. He reinforced the point already 
made by Mr. John M. Allison of the State Department that American policy 
could not be exclusively political, military or economic, but a judicious com- 
bination of all three adapted to the local circumstances of each country. Both 
these speakers pointed out that the choice before the peoples of Indo China 
lay not between independence and French control, but between a wide meas-~ 
ure of self-government under the French and loss of freedom under Communist 
control. Professor Vandenbosch also made the point in connection with the 
help given to Marshal Pibun’s regime that the United States could not make 
democracy a pre-requisite for assistance, since ‘‘diplomacy like politics is 
rarely a matter of first choices in the midst of ideal situations.’’ Professor 
Kahin gave a further illustration of this matter by his account of the reasons 
why the Republic of Indonesia is somewhat suspicious of American friend- 
ship. The necessity of strengthening Holland and France in Europe made it 
impossible for the United States unreservedly to support the nationalist re- 
volts in their colonies. Professor Paul H. Clyde’s analysis of the reasons for 
the failure of the policies of the open door and territorial integrity in China 
showed the danger of disregarding realities when shaping foreign policy. 
Asian educators contributed informative papers on the influence of English 
upon Burmese law, and on the important part which adat or customary law 
will continue to hold in Indonesian jurisprudence. 

The papers on economics dealt chiefly with the problem of raising the 
standard of living in the under-developed countries. The businessmen and 


2®sku.tshab. 
2° rtse .mgron.rgyal .mtshan. bstan . hphel. 
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bankers who participated gave a realistic appraisal of the trade and invest- 
ment situation. They were anxious to assist the new governments to improve 
economic conditions, but pointed out that the area lacks native capital and 
entrepreneurs, and that the policies now in force are such as to deter foreign 
investors. A banker, Mr. Frederick T. Koyle, summed up the attitude of the 
business and banking world by saying that ‘‘The restriction on transfer of 
capital funds and of dividends, plus the uncertainties surrounding the question 
of political stability, make private investment on the part of the foreign in- 
vestors unattractive.’’ This judgment is substantiated by the small amount of 
American capital invested in Southeast Asia since the war compared with e.g. 
Canada or Saudi Arabia. The alternative sometimes suggested is a large in- 
crease in government loans or grants. Here it was stated that American busi- 
ness was opposed to the use of public funds for economic assistance “except 
where justified by the most urgent strategic or humanitarian considerations 
unless the recipient government by its policies and actions is creating the 
necessary environment for private trade and investment.” 

The interaction of politics and economics was brought out by Professor 
Dobby’s study of the rice export trade. The total acreage under rice is be- 
lieved to be ten per cent above that of pre-war, and the production to be as 
large now as then; but the quantity export from Burma, Thailand and Indo 
China is barely half what it was in 1939, At the same time there are at least 
10,000,000 more consumers in Malaya and other deficit areas of Southeast 
Asia, and 50,000,000 more in India, Ceylon, Japan and other markets. The 
unprecedented competition has so raised the cost that the staple food of sev- 
eral hundred milliohs has almost become a luxury food. The Burmese and Thai 
governments, now the chief rice traders, have acquired an interest in maintain- 
the high price. As a result urban and industrial workers are compelled to de- 
mand far higher wages, and in the newly independent countries they have the 
additional incentive that they had been taught to believe that freedom meant 
a higher standard of living. Employers who are producers of rubber, tin and 
vegetable oils are compelled to sell their products at the world price, and the 
United States has exerted strong pressure to reduce this as low as possible. 
They are squeezed between high costs of production and falling prices. Their 
alternatives are to continue to pay wages which they cannot afford, or to lower 
them and so give an opening to Communist agitators.- Professor Dobby sug- 
gested that ultimately new rice lands could be brought under cultivation in 
Indonesia and the Philippines, and that meanwhile the rice deficit areas might 
be able to import cereals from the West. 

The papers presented at the conference emphasize the variety and com- 
plexity of the problems that confront American policy in Southeast Asia, and 
the difficulty of finding a solution. To read them should have a salutary ef- 
fect upon anyone who thinks that he has a panacea. 


LENNOX A, MILLS 


University of Minnesota 
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Philippine Writing: An Anthology. Edited by T. D. AGCAOILI. An introduction 
by EDITH L. and EDILBERTO K. TIEMPO. Archipelago Publishing House, 
Manila, Philippines, 1953. xxvii, 351. 


Philippine Writing is the latest and perhaps the best anthology of English 
language short stories and poetry written by Filipinos. The anthology includes 
thirty-four stories by such authors as Manuel Arguilla, Mario Chanco, Stevan 
Javallana, Nick Joaquin, Maximo Ramos, Bienvenido Santos, Jose Gargia 
Villa to name only a few. 

The section on poetry reprints selections of twenty-five poets such as 
Carlos Bulosan, N. V. M. Gonzalez, Conrado B. Rigor, Manuel Viray, Toribia 
Mano and Trinidad Tarrosa-Subido. In his introduction, Edilberto Tiempo 
states that ‘the main flaw in the poetry written in the Philippines is inexpert 
execution, the lack of a sense of form.”’ (P. xxi). 

Two critical essays are included; N. V. M. Gonzalez’s ‘‘Imaginative Writing 
in the Philippines”? and Manuel Viray’s ‘Certain Influences in Filipino Writ- 
ing.’’ Brief bibliographical sketches of each author represented in the an- 
thology are also included. 


DONALD HART 
University of Denver 


The South Seas in Transition: A Study of Post-War Rehabilitation and Recon- 
struction in Three British Pacific Dependencies. By W. E. H. STANNER. 
Sydney: Australasian Publishing Company, 1953. xiv, 448. $6.00. 


This book, offering a careful analysis of modern problems and policies in 
three representative Pacific island territories, is an important addition to the 
literature on Oceania. It also has wider significance in relation to the welfare. 
and advancement of so-called ‘‘backward’’ peoples and ‘‘underdeveloped”’ 
areas in general. The first three sections of the work deal in turn with the 
territory of Papua and New Guinea, administered by Australia, the United 
Kingdom crown colony of Fiji, and the trust territory of Western Samoa, under 
New Zealand control. A final section titled ‘‘Implications’’ presents a cogent 
comparative analysis covering political, economic, and social aspects of the 
problems and policies involved. 

The author, a social anthropologist, is Reader in Comparative Social Insti- 
tutions in the anthropology and sociology department of the Australian Na- 
tional University’s Research School of Pacific Studies. His work is based on 
first-hand investigations in the territories concerned, together with broad 
comparative experience of study in British Africa, Southeast Asia, and Aus- 
tralian Aborigine groups. The text, tightly written and rather closely printed, 
has as its general motif “‘culture change,’’ with an ‘‘applied’’ emphasis: an 
approach once quite marginal in anthropology, and even scientifically suspect, 
but by now generally accepted and represented by a rapidly growing profes- 
sional literature. For each territory the analysis covers the physical setting, 
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the peoples and their customs, modern history, political system, economy and 
social welfare. Of special interest are discussions of nativistic and national- 
istic tendencies, including the so-called ‘‘cargo’’ cults proliferating in west- 
ern Melanesia; the impact of World War II; the ups and downs of post-war re- 
habilitation; and contemporary programs as the ‘‘metropolitan’’ powers con- 
cerned are striving to translate into action the implications of internationally 
scrutinized policy standards (the U. N. Charter and other instrumentalities; 
South Pacific Commission; etc.). The book is issued under the joint auspices 
of the Australian Institute of International Affairs and the International Secre- 
tariat of the Institute of Pacific Relations, and adds another unit to the im- 
pressive list of scholarly works for which the IPR is so well known to Far 
Eastern scholars. 


FELIX M. KEESING 
Stanford University 


Mobilization of Domestic Capital: Report and Documents of the First Working 
Party of Experts. United Nations. Dept. of Economic Affairs, prepared by 
Trade and Finance Division, Economic Commission for Asia and the Far 
East, Bangkok, 1952. 206. $1.50. 


This publication is a summary of the product of a working party of experts 
which met in Bangkok in November, 1951. The working party consisted of 53 
people including the representatives of the eleven ECAFE member govern- 
ments, six associate member governments and observers from other interna- 
tional agencies. The meat of the book consists of the recommendations of the 
working party and summaries of selected papers which were presented at the 
meeting. 

As Dr. P. S, Lokanathan, the Executive Secretary of ECAFE, explained in 
his opening statement to the meeting, the working party met to discuss the 
relationship between current inflationary pressures in the ECAFE region and 
the development programs which the various countries had embarked upon. The 
substantive discussion of this general problem was grouped around three main 
agenda: the impact of inflation on the mobilization of domestic capital, meas- 
ures for increasing government bond sales, and measures for mobilizing sav- 
ings, particularly in rural areas. A sizable number of papers were presented 
on each of these general topics, varying greatly in scope and quality. In my 
opinion, the significant contribution of the working party comes from the work 
which it did on the impact of inflation on mobilization of domestic capital. 

On this central issue the working party arrived at no definite conclusions; 
rather its contribution lay in opening up and probing into the general problem. 
It should be pointed out that the ECAFE group and the U. N. offices have 
made several important contributions to this subject since the Bangkok meeting.’ 


1E. g., “Some Financial Aspects of Development Programmes in Asian Countries,’’ 
Economic Bulletin for Asia and the Far East, Vol. Ill, Nos. 1-2, pp. 1-12. 
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The Bangkok group emphasized that the ECAFE area in general was under 
substantial inflationary pressure and it was held that this pressure adversely 
affected potential economic growth of the region. It was recognized that in- 
flation tends to distort the pattern of investment and production; it channels 
potential savings into speculative trade and hoarding uses rather than into 
genuine investment. It also tends to distort the distribution of income, thus 
working hardship on particular economic groups within the community, and it 
weakens general confidence in the currency resulting in adverse effects on 
the saving function. For all of these reasons it was urged that member gov- 
ernments should take steps to restrain inflationary tendencies. A number of 
palliatives were examined: the reduction of government expenditures relative 
to revenue; increased revenues from (non-inflationary) taxation and borrowing 
from noneinflationary sources. However, at the moment there appeared to be 
intractable problems in adopting any of these rather obvious correctives. It is 
difficult to cut administrative expenditures in an underdeveloped country 
which is in the process of building an administrative machinery for develop- 
mental and general governmental purposes. Increased tax revenues themselves 
would require administrative expansion beyond the present resources of the 
governments of the region. The same holds true for noneinflationary borrow- 
ing; effective use of this particular measure is complicated by a host of cul- 
tural, organizational and more genuinely economic problems. These problems 
were explored at some length in the papers devoted to measures for increasing 
government bond sales, and those concerned with measures for mobilizing 
savings, particularly in rural areas. 

It was pointed out that there are two fundamental conditions which underlie 
an effectively functioning public bond market: 1) widespread public confi- 
dence in the financial ability of the government and 2) the payment of interest 
rates high enough to attract funds from alternative uses. The practical recom- 
mendations which emerged from the discussion include the following: cautious 
use of tax exemption for government bonds, penalty taxation of investment in 
non-productive areas such as agricultural land and holding of commodities, 
and a provision for a broad range of types of securities to appeal to various 
classes of potential investors. 

On the final agenda on the program, that concerned with measures for mno- 
bilizing savings, the working party appeared to be particularly at a loss in 
suggesting concrete recommendations. It was observed that the importance of 
mopping up rural savings has increased because of a shift of income in favor 
of agricultural producers. A number of measures were examined but no defini- 
tive conclusions were reached on the kind of institutional facilities which 
could be effective in mobilizing domestic savings. One gets the impression 
that this would be a fruitful area for further research. 


DOUGLAS S. PAAUW 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
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History of United States Naval Operations in World War II. Volume VIII. New 
Guinea and the Marianas. March 1944-August 1944, By SAMUEL ELIOT 
MORISON. Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 1953. xxiii, 435 including 
maps, illustrations, appendices, and index. $6.00. 


In firing off the eighth round of his fourteen gun salute to the Navy’s opera- 
tions in World War II, S. E. Morison has let go with two barrels to describe the 
progress both of Central and of Southwest Pacific forces in the six months 
from March to August 1944. New Guinea and the Marianas is thus a continua- 
tion both of Volume VI, which told of the conquest of the northern Solomons 
and the neutralization of Rabaul, and of Volume VII, which covered the inva- 
sion of the Gilbert and Marshall Islands. 

The first forty-five pages offer brief discussions of strategic planning (on 
the American side the fortunate rejection of General MacArthur’s proposals, 
on the Japanese the frustrated hopes for perimeter defense), of notable sub- 
marine patrols, and of the important carrier strikes of March and April on Pa- 
lau, Hollandia, and Truk. Part II devotes a hundred pages to the Hollandia 
operation and to subsequent advances which took Southwest Pacific forces to 
the western tip of New Guinea. Part III, by far the longest, describes the in- 
vasion of Saipan, the Battle of the Philippine Sea, and the conquest of Tinian 
and Guam. At the end forces from both theaters stand poised for the invasion 
of the approaches to the Philippines, while enemy losses and American pos- 
session of the Marianas have ensured the military defeat of Japan. 

At this advanced stage in his great project it is hardly necessary to observe 
that Morison’s volumes are based on extensive research, well-written, and the 
work of a man who knows and loves the sea. This one is no exception, yet it 
seems to this reviewer to have been more hastily assembled and less thor- 
oughly integrated than its predecessors. The last few days of Admiral Koga, 
CinC Combined Fleet, are variously described (pp 13, 31), and his death is 
not related to American fleet movements. The crucial question of the lost 
sighting report made by a Saipan-based search plane the night before the Bat- 
tle of the Philippine Sea does not appear to have been fully investigated 
(254-5). There is a passage on the capabilities of carrier and land-based air 
craft (316) which, as it stands, sounds as mystical as the statements of the 
airpower enthusiasts on the other side. On a more general plane it may be ob- 
served that the emphasis on individual heroism, wholly appropriate when deal- 
ing with the early months of the war, tends to distort the picture as of mid- 
1944, By this time heroism was in effect a constant, and quantitative and 
qualitative factors of materiel were governing. The U. S. had an adequate 
pilot-training program, Japan did not; American warships had elaborate sys- 
tems for exploitation of radar information, the Japanese did not. The person- 
nel on both sides was brave, but in the Battle of the Philippine Sea the Japa- 
nese lost 450 aviators to our 76 and lost the war into the bargain. 

As for the much discussed question of Admiral Spruance’s conduct of the 
action, and in particular his refusal to uncover the Saipan landing force by 
steaming west to attack the enemy, Morison argues that the Admiral acted 
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rightly. In reaching this decision, with which the reviewer agrees, he praises 
Spruance for actions which the reviewer would criticize and blames him for 
others which the reviewer considers correct. A conclusion which can be 
reached by such diverse routes would seem to be unassailable. 


JAMES A, FIELD, JR. 
Swarthmore College 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Commentary on the McCarran Report on the I. P. R. American Institute of Pa- 
cific Relations. New York: 1953. 94. Mimeographed. 


William L. Holland, Executive Vice Chairman of the American Institute ex- 
plains in the Foreword that this Commentary on the McCarran Committee’s Re- 
port on the Institute of Pacific Relations was prepared at the request of the 
Chairman and Executive Committee of the American IPR chiefly for the in- 
formation of the Board of Trustees, major supporters of the IPR, and also for 
the international officers and National Councils of the IPR in other countries. 
This Commentary is an important contribution to an understanding of the his- 
tory, purposes, and activities of the American IPR. 


P. H.C. 


Foreign Relations of the United States. Diplomatic Papers, 1935. (In Four 
Volumes). Volume III, The Far East. Washington: Government Printing 
Office, 1953. cvii, 1128. $4.50. 


Significant documents on the situation leading ultimately to Japan’s attack 
on the United States in December, 1941, are contained in this volume. 

Events of 1935 in the Far East were not dramatic, but Japanese control in 
North China was tightened and American diplomats in China and Japan re- 
ported the determination of the Japanese military element to obtain their ends 
by force if necessary. From Tokyo, Ambassador Joseph C. Grew warned that 
the ultimate aims of the Japanese would lead to war with the United States 
unless they were deterred by sufficient armed strength. Department of State 
officials shared in this evaluation of the trend of Japanese policy. 

Mr. Nelson T. Johnson, the American minister to China, discussed at length 
in a despatch of May 1, 1935, (pp. 134-144) and elaborated in another of July 
10 (pp. 303-306), Japan’s policy in China as a means of meeting her popula- 
tion problem. His conclusion was: ‘*The Japanese Army is determined to break 
China to its will, whatever the consequences may be.” (p. 306) In his review 
of the first six months of the year in a despatch of July 12 (pp. 306=309), Mr. 
Johnson reported that the Japanese military early in the year apparently turned 
over the direction of policy in China to Japanese diplomats but that in May 
they had again assumed substantial control. (p. 309) 
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The movement in November and December for an ‘*autonomous’’ regime in 
North China under Japanese influence led to consideration of what action, if 
any, the United States should take with respect to the increasing Japanese 
pressure. The British Government made official representations at Tokyo only 
to meet a disclaimer of any Japanese association with the autonomy movement. 

Papers on the London Naval Conference, 1935, in which relations with Ja- 
pan played a large part, are not included in this volume but are printed in 
Volume I, pp. 64-161 and in Foreign Relations of the United States, Japan: 
1931-1941, Volume I, pp. 277-290. 


P.H.C. 


Documents on American Foreign Relations. Vol. XIII, January 1-December 
31, 1951. Edited by RAYMOND DENNETT and KATHERINE D. DURANT. 
Princeton: Published for World Peace Foundation by Princeton University 
Press, 1953. xxiv, 626. $7.50. 


This, the thirteenth volume in the World Peace Foundation’s annual series 
of documents on American foreign relations, covers the year 1951, which saw 
the continuance of the effort to establish the kind of world in which peace 
could be secured. 

1951 was the year when the United Nations forces in Korea turned back the 
Chinese Communist invasion; when the Japanese Peace Treaty and the de- 
fense arrangements with Australia, New Zealand, and the Philippines were 
concluded and signed; when the Mutual Security Agency was established to 
carry on the work begun by the Economic Cooperation Administration; and 
when the United States attempted to mediate the Anglo-Iranian Oil question. 

Other important developments occurring in 1951 which are documented in 
this volume include the termination of the state of war between the United 
States and Germany, the ‘‘great debate’’ on American foreign policy, and ap- 
proval by the Congress of the principle of universal military training. 


P.H.C. 


Foreign Relations of the United States: Diplomatic Papers, 1935. (In Four 
Volumes), Volume IV, The American Republics. Washington: Government 
Printing Office, 1953. lxxxix, 988. $4.00. 


This volume contains correspondence relative to: 1. Brazil’s promise of 
support to the United States in the case of war with Japan; 2. Ecuador’s fears 
of Japanese aggression; 3. Peru’s problem of Japanese immigration; and 4. 
Japan’s commercial relations with various American republics. 


P.H.C. 
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Five Gentlemen of Japan: the Portrait of a Nation’s Character. By FRANK 
GIBNEY. New York: Farrar, Straus and Young, 1953. 373. $4.00. 


This is a popular but in many respects penetrating and suggestive study of 
the Japan that emerges from World War II and the Occupation. The author 
served with the Navy in the Pacific during the war, interrogated war prisoners, 
and later was with the Occupation. Subsequently he headed the Tokyo bureau 
of Time Magazine. His approach to this study is made through the lives and 
personalities of a Japanese newspaperman, an ex-Navy vice-admiral, a steel 
worker, a farmer, and finally the 124th Emperor of Japan himself. Beyond the 
story he gives to the general reader, Mr. Gibney provides a good deal of light 
and shade for those who have followed Japan’s history closely since 1945. 


P, H. Cc. 


Japan, Yesterday and Today: Sketches and Essays on Japanese City Life. By 
S. UENODA. Tokyo: Tokyo News Service, 1951. 194. $2.50. Distributed 
by P. D. and Ione Perkins. 


A collection of rather light essays of some interest, primarily because they 
present the views of a Japanese on the younger generations of his countrymen 
and women. 


P. H. c 


Japanese Prints. By ELEANOR OLSON. The Museum, Vol. V, Number 1—New 
Series. Newark: Published by the Newark Museum, 1953. 16. 


In the most recent issue of The Museum, quarterly publication of the Newark 
Museum, Eleanor Olson, Curator of the Oriental Collections, briefly discusses 
the history and significance of the Japanese Print. The text is illustrated with 
13 prints chosen from the Museum’s collection. 


P.H.C. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Adam in Ochre: Inside Aboriginal Australia, By COLIN SIMPSON. New York: 
Frederick A. Praeger. 221. $5.00. 


A popularly written account of the expedition of the Smithsonian Institute, 
the National Geographic Society, and the Commonwealth of Australia to Arn- 
ham Land. 


Air Transport in India (Growth & Problems). By M. R. DHEKNEY. Bombay: 
Vora & Co., Publishers, Ltd., 1953. 251. $2.00. 
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Asia and the West. By MAURICE ZINKIN. New York: International Secretariat, 
Institute of Pacific Relations, 1953. New and revised edition. xii, 304. 


The revisions in this new edition of an important study are not extensive. 


Biography of Ku K’aiechib. Translated and annotated by CHEN SHIH-HSIANG. 
Institute of East Asiatic Studies, University of California. Chinese Dy- 
nastic Histories Translations, No. 2. Berkeley and Los Angeles: Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1953. 31. $0.50. 


The Colonial Period in Southeast Asia: An Historical Sketch. By VICTOR 
PURCELL. New York: International Secretariat, Institute of Pacific Re- 
lations, 1953. 65. $1.00. Mimeographed. 


The author’s plan is to use this sketch in condensed form as an introduc- 
tion to his contemplated survey of political and economic affairs in Southeast 
Asia. The present draft of the introduction is derived mainly from European 


sources. 


The Early Brabmanical System of Gotra and Pravara. A translation of the 
Gotra-Pravara-Manjari of Purusottama-Pandita with an introduction by 
JOHN BROUGH. Cambridge, England: The University Press, 1953. xviii, 
228. $8.00. 


The Gotra-pravara-m@njari is a treatise on the organization of ancient Brah- 
manical society in exogamous clans (gotra). Although the work itself is medi- 
eval, it is based upon, and in large part forms a commentary to, the pravara- 
dbyayas of the old ritual Sutras, which may be described as ‘clan registers,’ 
and were compiled probably before the third century B.C. The main outlines 
of the system, in so far as it regulated marriage, have survived in India to the 
present day, and the work should therefore be of interest to anthropologists 
and sociologists as well as to the specialist student of Vedic literature and 
culture. In an introductory essay the translator discusses the system and the 


sources, 


The Fconomic Development of Mexico. Report of the Combined Mexican Work- 
ing Party. Published for the International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1953. xxiii, 392. 


$10.00. 


One of the series of Reports of the General Survey Missions which includes 
also The Economic Development of Ceylon, 1953, $7.50. 


Imperial Communism. By ANTHONY T. BOUSCAREN. Washington: Public Af- 
fairs Press, 1953. vii, 256. $3.75. 
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India in World Affairs, August 1947=January 1950: A Review of India’s For 
eign Relations from Independence Day to Republic Day. By K. P. Ka- 
RUNAKARAN. London: Oxford University Press, 1953. xi, 407. $6.00. 


Indian Press Digests for the period March 16 to June 1, 1952. Vol. I, No. 5, 
March, 1953. Bureau of International Relations of the Department of Po- 
litical Science, University of California, Berkeley. 


This, the fifth issue of the Digest, is based upon an examination of nine- 
teen periodicals. Among the subjects covered are: the Kashmir dispute, rela- 
tions with China and Tibet, developments in Nepal, Sikkim, and Bhutan, 
agrarian developments, and the Indian presidential election. 


Indian Press Digests for the period June 1 to July 31, 1952. Vol. I, No. 6. 
Berkeley: Bureau of International Relations of the Department of Politi- 
cal Science, University of California, May, 1953. 106. 


Japanese Literature: an Introduction for Beginners. By DONALD KEENE. 
London: John Murray, 1953. x, 114. 5s. The Wisdom of the East Series, 
edited by J. L. Cranmer-Byng. 


Journey by Junk: Japan after MacArthur. By WILLARD PRICE. New York: The 
John Day Company, 1953. 317. $4.50. 


A popular reappraisal of post-MacArthur Japan. 


Korean Tales. By Lt. Col. Melvin B. Voorhees, USA. New York: Simon and 
Schuster, 1952. xi, 209. $3.00. 


The Legacy of Persia, Edited by A. J. ARBERRY. Oxford: at the Clarendon 
Press, 1953. xvi, 421. $6.00. Distributed in the United States by the Ox- 
ford University Press. 


The Light of the Dhamma. Vol. 1, No. 2, January, 1953. Published by the 
Union of Burma Buddha Sasana Council. Rangoon, 1953. 65. 


Missions under the Cross. Addresses delivered at the Enlarged Meeting of the 
Committee of the International Missionary Council at Willingen, in Ger- 
many, 1952: with statements issued by the Meeting. Edited by NORMAN 
GOODALL. Published for the International Missionary Council. London 
and New York: The Friendship Press distributors in the U. S. A., 1953. 
264. $2.75. 


This volume includes many comments on Communism in Asia, 
Moorish Poetry. A Translation of the Pennants, an Anthology compiled in 1243 


by the Andalusian IBN SA’ID. Cambridge: at the University Press, 1953. 
xx, 199. $3.75. 
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Nationalism and Social Communication: an Inquiry into the Foundations of 
Nationality. By KARL _W. DEUTSCH. New York: Published jointly by the 
Technology Press of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology and John 
Wiley and Sons, Inc. x, 292. $5.00. 


An inquiry into the nature of ethnic nationality. 


Reflections on American Relations with Japan. By ROBERT A. SCALAPINO. 
New York: American Institute of Pacific Relations, 1953. 19. $0.50. 
Mimeographed. 


A background paper prepared for the Conference on Japanese-American Re- 
lations, Honolulu, January 17-20. 1953. 


The Serpent and the Satellite. By J. ALFRED MORIN. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1953. 465. $4.75. 


An inquiry into the probable source of Man’s orthodox dreams of the spir- 
itual principle. 


The Societ Impact on Society: A Recollection. By DAGOBERT D. RUNES. With 
a forward by Harry Elmer Barnes. New York: Philosophical Library. 1953. 


This book written fifteen years ago and now published without alteration 
examines the cultural and social changes brought about in the Western and 
Eastern world by Marxist ideology. 


The Suez Canal in World Affairs. By HUGH J. SCHONFIELD. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1953. x, 174. $4.50. 


A brief history. 


Survey of Chinese Language Materials on Southeast Asia in the Hoover Insti- 
tute and Library. By GIOK PO OFY, with the assistance of the staff of the 
Hoover Library. Data Paper: Number 8, Southeast Asia Program, Depart- 
ment of Far Eastern Studies. Ithaca, Cornell University, 1953. Hectograph 
stencils. 74. 


Tibetan Tales: Stories from the Dsangs Blun (The Wise and the Foolish). 
From an ancient collection of stories on the wise and foolish actions of 
men, attributed to the Buddha Gautama and compiled after his death by 
his disciple, Ananda. Translated from the Tibetan by ANTOINETTE K. 
GORDON. London: Luzac and Company, Ltd., 1953. 7/6. 


The United States and India and Pakistan. By W. NORMAN BROWN. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1953. x, 308. 


A comprehensive survey, rich in informative detail and interpretation. 
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United States Relations with Japan 1945-1952. Prepared by the Division of 
Northeast Asian Affairs, Department of State. New York: American Insti- 
tute of Pacific Relations, 1953. 59. $1.00. Mimeographed. 


A background paper prepared for the Conference on Japanese-American Re- 
lations, Honolulu, January 17-20, 1953. 


Verb Constructions In Vietnamese. By WILLIAM W. GAGE and H. MERRILL 
JACKSON. Data Paper: Number 9, Southeast Asia Program, Department of 
Far Eastern Studies. Ithaca: Cornell University, 1953. 15. 


Zur Japanischen Phototypieausgabe des Finfsprachigen Worterspiegels. 
ERICH HAENISCH. Deutsche Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin 
Institut fiir Orientforschung. Veréffentlichung NR. 16. Berlin: Akademie- 
Verlag, 1953. 18. 
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SPECIAL REPORTS 


Chinese Studies in Taiwan 


(The following report was prepared by Charles O. Hucker, University of 
Chicago.) 

Most of the Chinese sinological experts who followed the Nationalist govem- 
ment ta Taiwan in 1949 have fallen on very hard times, personally and profes- 
sionally. They feel isolated from the rest of the sinological world. Some have 
been separated from their research materials. Difficulties in getting serious 
scholarly works published and a severe shortage of promising students and 
assistants have robbed many of incentive and inspiration. The necessity of 
taking two or even three academic jobs concurrently or of taking non-academic 
work has deprived some of the leisure and energy required for research. Most 
suffer from inadequate and over-crowded facilities; and almost all feel op- 
pressed in some measure by economic austerity, their sense of confinement, 
the trend of world events, the known or imagined fates of relatives and friends 
on the mainland, or,the climate. Nevertheless, so numerous are they and such 
is the quality and quantity of their work, however hampered, that Taiwan must 
be recognized as probably the most vital center of sinological studies in the 
free world. 

The majority of established scholars now in Taiwan are members of the 
faculty of the National Taiwan University at Taipei or that of the Taiwan 
Provincial Teachers College, located nearby. Dr. Hu Shih has referred to them 
as the most eminent group of experts ever assembled at one place in China. 
Some of the many who are actively engaged in sinological research are: Li 
Tsung-t’ung 54 (ancient history), Yao Ts’ung-wu ##€% (the Sung- 
Liao-Chin-Ytian era), Father Fang Hao 43% (early modern contacts with the 
West), Hsia Te-i S480 (general history), Kuo T’ing-i #BEW (modern his- 
tory), T’ai Ching-nung 2¢@#&8 (literary history), Tai Chiin-jen MBE (poetry), 
Wang Shu-min 24M (textual criticism), Su Hsiieh-lin GBM (ancient litera- 
ture), Kao Hung-chin 28% (early development of the Chinese script), Mao 
Tzi-shui FK (general literature), Cheng Ch’ien REF (general literature), 


*Contributions to this department should be brief but include full names, titles, and 
institutional addresses in addition to pertinent professional information. Please con- 
form as closely as possible to the style of presentation used in this section, using 
double spaced copy. The Quarterly reserves the right to edit such items to fit its 
space or subject requirements. Deadlines for receiving material are: Feb. 15, May 15, 
Aug. 15, and Nov. 15. 
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Huang Chien-chung ¥¢#+ (history of philosophy), and Mou Tsung-san 42%¢= 
(history of philosophy). Flourishing local interest in the history of Taiwan is 
represented at the University primarily by Yang Yun-p’ing WE. 

Headquarters of China’s national research academy, Academia Sinica, moved 
to Taiwan with the central government in 1949, and its Institute of History and 
Philology is in active operation. Many of its members serve concurrently on the 
faculty of the National Taiwan University. Several research projects are in 
progress in the Institute: 1) Tung Tso-pin #fF#i, Li Chi “8%, Shih Chang- 
ju AMM, and Kao Ch’i-hsiin MA are trying to complete the Institute’s 
voluminous report of its Shang dynasty excavations at Anyang, Honan, ended 
twenty years ago; 2) Li Kuang-t’ao ti and others continue to prepare 
documents from the palace archives for publication in the series Ming-Ch’ing 
shib-liao "Ayi#¥+; 3) Chou Fa-kao JM%&Ei is analyzing Chinese grammar of 
the pre-Han era; 4) Ch’en P’an PRA is trying to restore the lost Wei Shu from 
quotations in Han texts; 5) Yen Keng-wang fixBF& is studying Sui-T’ang his- 
tory; 6) Lao Kan 3}@* continues his studies of Ch’in-Han governmental insti- 
tutions; 7) Ch’iian Han-sheng 2&4 is studying economic conditions of the 
19th century, having suspended his study of the Sung period for lack of re- 
search materials; 8) Tung T’ung-ho irl @ and others are analyzing the Taiwan- 
ese and Hakka dialects and languages of the Taiwan aborigines; and 9) Jui 
I-fu 9B and Ling Ch’un-sheng Ge#li## are engaged in an ethnographic study 
of Taiwan aborigines. Tung Tso-pin has been director of the Institute since the 
death of Fu Ssuenien 94 in 1950. 

Two specialized research organizations currently functioning are: 1) The 
Historical Research Commission of Taiwan Province (Taiwan sheng wen- 
bsien wei-yiian-hui #884 3CREAG@) in Taipei, which under the chairmanship 
of Huang Ch’un-ch’ing #¢#7F7 is compiling an official gazetteer of Taiwan and 
indexing all extant source materials relating to Taiwan; and 2) the Kuomintang 
Party History Commission (Tang-shih wei-yiian-hui #20 @) in Taichung, 
which under the chairmanship of Lo Chia-lun #2f# continues to gather source 
materials relating to Kuominteng history. 

Among the many scholars who at least for the present have taken govern- 
mental or other non-scholarly jobs but carry on sinological research as circum- 
stances permit might be mentioned Shih Chih-mien #284 (Han history), Yen 
I-p’ing fix—# (ancient history), Kuo Hai-ch’ing $B#¥if (history of philosophy), 
Kao P’ing-tzi %#F (Chinese astronomy), and Liang Shang-ch’un 32/48 (an- 
cient bronze mirrors). 

Research materials now in Taiwan are abundant but for the most part are 
highly specialized and not readily accessible. The collections of the Academia 
Sinica Institute of History and Philology, brought intact from the mainland, 
are housed in dangerously dilapidated godowns more than an hour by rail from 
Taipei. These collections include some 140,000 volumes that were chosen to 
serve the special interests of the Institute, palace documents of the Ming and 
Ch’ing periods, and Shang dynasty oracle bones and artifacts. The books are 
completely catalogued; but, aside from a small working library maintained for 
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the use of the resident research staff, all materials are stored in crates. The 
Institute has been hoping to obtain new and safe housing. 

Near Taichung, in newer and more adequate godowns, are three great collec- 
tions of China’s national treasures that were brought from the mainland and 
are now maintained in storage under the supervision of a combined administra- 
tion directed by Hang Li-wu. These are: 1) Some 3000 cases of paintings, 
calligraphy, porcelains, bronzes, jades, and books from the National Palace 
Museum of Peking. This collection includes about 150,000 volumes, most 
notably the complete Wen-yiian ko 3CHiPA set of the Ssi-k’u ch’iian-shu, 2) 
more than 800 cases of paintings, calligraphy, porcelains, bronzes, jades, and 
books from the National Central Museum of Nanking, and 3) more than 120,000 
volumes from the rare book collection of the National Central Library of Nanking. 
These include more than 160 Sung editions, five Chin editions, approximately 
170 Yuan editions, and approximately 5000 Ming editions, not to mention Ch’ing 
editions and manuscripts, rubbings, scrolls from Tun-huang, oracle bones, and 
bamboo writing slips. A catalog of the books in these collections is in process 
of compilation. All materials are stored in cases. 

The Library of the National Taiwan University at Taipei consists of some 
600,000 very miscellaneous volumes. It includes a general reference collection 
of about 100,000 Chinese volumes and a similarly general collection of some 
300,000 Japanese volumes. Its chief claim to the interest of students of Far 
Eastern affairs is its strong collection of Western and Japanese language ma- 
terials relating to the history of Taiwan and of Southeast Asia. This includes 
what is believed to be the only complete extant copy of the Liu-ch’iu State 
Documents 1424-1867 (Liu-ch’iu li-tai pao-an) REREATWR, in 249 volumes. 
The library is not well or completely catalogued. 

The Taipei Provincial Library, which is completely catalogued, is another 
good source of materials relating to Taiwan and Southeast Asia. It consists of 
more than 240,000 volumes, among them about 140,000 Japanese volumes and 
about 60,000 Chinese volumes. One part of the library, housed separately out- 
side Taipei, is a special Southeast Asia Collection established by the prewar 
Japanese government that deals primarily with the modern political and eco- 
nomic conditions and the geography of the areas that were subsequently over- 
run by Japanese military forces. This includes more than 30,000 volumes, 
approximately half of them in the Japanese language, and many documentary 
reports specially prepared for the Japanese government. 

The archives of the former Japanese government-general of Taiwan are now 
in the possession of the Historical Research Commission of Taiwan Province. 
These materials, like those of the Kuomintang Party History Commission, are 
all stored in crates. 

Publication of scholarly works in Taiwan is restricted by inadequate finan- 
cial support and suffers from poor local printing standards. But there is never- 
theless a substantial amount of publishing activity. The Academia Sinica In- 
stitute of History and Philology (No. 115, Section, Ho-ping East Road, Taipei) 
now publishes its Bulletin in a thick combined annual volume, presenting re- 
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sults of the Institute’s varied researches; and from time to time it publishes 
special monographs. This year it published the first four volumes of the fifth 
series of its Ming-Ch’ing shih-liao, and as this report is being written the 
fourth and final volume of its oracle-bone publications (Yin-hsi wen-tzu i-pien 
hsia-chih Bti3c-¥ Cif FE) is in the press. National Taiwan University (Sec- 
tion 4, Roosevelt Road, Taipei) publishes a semi-annual Bulletin of the Col- 
lege of Arts (Wen-shib-che-hsiieh pao XRWBRM) and a Journal of Social 
Science (She-hui k’o-hsiieh lun-ts'ung Ht@®tBiweK), in which articles of 
sinological interest-regularly appear, and in addition has just inaugurated a 
semi-annual Bulletin of the Department of Archaeology and Anthropology 
(K’ao-ku jen-lei hsiieh-k’an %& ASABT). A Kuomintang-sponsored Academic 
Review (Hsiieh-shu chi-k’an S3#i7=F\]) issued by the Chinese Culture Publi- 
cations Committee, (No. 26, Chung-cheng West Road, Taipei), in which arti- 
cles of sinological interest usually appear, began publication as a quarterly 
in 1952. The Historical Research Commission of Taiwan Province (Pao-ching 
Road, Taipei) publishes a Bulletin (Wen-hsien chuan-k’an 3CBKMT']), and has 
already published nine of seventeen planned volumes of its Draft Gazetteer of 
Taiwan Province (Taiwan sheng t'ung-chih kao #MHihG MH ). The Commis- 
sion occasionally issues related monographs. At least Academia Sinica and 
the National Taiwan University will consider requests for the exchange of 
publications. 

The only private journal of sinological interest in Taiwan is The Continent 
Magazine (Talu tsa-chih Ki; American Agent, Mr. F. Y. Wang, 2060 
Yale Station, New Haven, Connecticut), of which Tung Tso-pin is publisher. 
Issued twice monthly since July, 1950, this journal is now in its seventh 
volume despite serious financial difficulties. Most of the professors and re- 
search workers mentioned above are more or less regular contributors. 

Several special publications of significance and interest have recently ap- 
peared. Under Kuomintang sponsorship, the Chinese Culture Publications 
Committee has published a new compilation of the works, including corre- 
spondence, of Sun Yat-sen (Sun Chung-shan ch’ian-chi FHWA, 12 vol- 
umes) and is issuing a Collectanea of Fundamental Knowledge for the Modern 
Nation (Hsien-tai kuo-min chi-pen chib-shib ts’ung-shu ARBRE ARBRE ) 
in more than one hundred volumes, which when completed will include separate 
general studies of the successive historical eras by leading authorities, com- 
pilations of various types of literary works, histories of Chinese philosophy, 
scholarship, economics, government, and so forth. National Taiwan University 
has issued the collected works of Fu Ssuenien (Fu Meng-chen hsien-sheng 
chi MARLEE, 6 volumes). Also, the I-wen Printing Company (No. 20, 
Nanyang Street, Taipei) recently issued an impressive set of twelve illustrated 
history charts (Chung-kuo li-tai ts’an-k’ao t’u-p’u BRE RB KEM), each 
chart 3144 by 21% inches, compiled by Kao Lang-tso JX and others. 

Foreign scholars visiting Taiwan can expect a cordial welcome from the 
government and the scholarly community. Research materials belonging to the 
National Taiwan University and the Taipei Provincial Library are readily 
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accessible, and arrangements to make use of those belonging to Academia 
Sinica can ordinarily be made without difficulty, though they cannot be made 
available on short notice. All other materials referred to above must for the 
present be considered inaccessible unless special arrangements for their use 
are specifically made in advance. 


INSTITUTIONS AND ORGANIZATIONS ‘ 


Adelphi College, Garden City, Long Island, New York. Gene Z. Hanrahan 
now offers one general course dealing with the history and government of the 
Far East. Plans are being considered to expand this offering into a one year 
program covering East Asia and Southeast Asia. 


Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, New York, announces that Dr. Chunsjo Liu, a 
graduate of the University of Wisconsin, has received an appointment in the 
Chinese Department. She presents courses in Modern Chinese Culture, empha- 
sizing philosophical and literary trends from the nineteenth century to the 
present, and Comparative Studies in Asiatic Cultures, a survey of the ideologies 
and artistic movements of Asia. 


University of California, Berkeley, Institute of East Asiatic Studies: Modern 
Japan Studies Project. Mr. Harry K. Nishio, a graduate of Doshisha University, 
Kyoto, and now a student at the University of California, has been appointed 
as an assistant to Mr. Scalapino in his research on the Japanese labor move- 
ment. Mrs. Helen C. McCullough continues as research assistant to Mr. Shively 
in his study of Japanese Confucianism. Mr. Eilyn Katoh, the project’s bibliog- 
rapher, has accepted an appointment as instructor at the U. S. Army Language 
School, Monterey, California. 

Work on the Thai Dictionary being compiled under the direction of Dr. Mary 
Haas has recently included preparation of new folios of lexical material from 
Thai newspapers and an extensive list of Thai proper names. Dr. Haas is being 
assisted on this project by Mr. Soren Egerod and Mr. George Grekoff, research 
linguists, and Mr. Waiwit Buddhari and Mrs. Sarapee Oonyawongse, Thai lan- 
guage informants. 

The newly-formed Department of Linguistics at Berkeley includes the follow- 
ing specialists in East Asiatic languages: C. Douglas Chrétien, Murray B. 
Emeneau (Chairman of the Department) and Mary R. Haas. Also associated 
with the Department as members of the teaching staff are Chao Yuen-ren and 
Denzel R. Carr. 


Columbia University, The East Asian Institute announces that the Tsing 
Hua University has made available two Fellowships, for the current academic 
year and for the academic year 1954=55. One Fellowship is for a student in 
Chinese economics and the other is for a student in Chinese history. The 
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Fellowships are to be awarded on a competitive basis each year. February 20, 
1954 is the deadline for applications for the academic year 1954-55. 


Library of Congress, Mr. Cecil H. Uyehara recently completed the compila- 
tion of a checklist on the microfilm collection of Japanese Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs archives now in the Library of Congress. It was compiled under the 
direction of Dr. Edwin G. Beal, Chief, Japanese Section, Orientalia Division, 
Library of Congress. During 1949-1951 approximately two million pages of 
Japanese archives divided into 3600 titles and arranged according to subject 
matter concerning Japan’s foreign relations from the Meiji period to the termina- 
tion of the Pacific War in 1945 were microfilmed for the Library of Congress by 
Dr. Glen Shaw, director of the project, and Professors T. C. Smith, Stanford 
University, and J. Oliver, Duke University. The greater part of the archives 
are divided into several groups: the Meiji-Taisho period, the Showa period, 
Unindexed Documents, Special Studies, Parliamentary Vice-Minister Series, 
Biographical materials, War Trial Series, and Telegrams. The first three groups 
comprise the bulk of the collection and are the files of day to day official 
correspondence between the Minister and foreign service officers abroad con- 
ceming the execution of Japan’s foreign policy; the Special Studies are topical 
analyses made by the members of the Ministry on such problems as Soviet- 
Japanese relations, the land problem in California and others; the Parliamentary 
Vice-Minister Series consists of a combination of the preceding two groups, 
assembled by the late Matsumoto Tadao when he was Vice-Minister; the War 
Trial Series contains 682 documents selected from the archives collected by 
the International Prosecution Section, GHQ, SCAP; the Telegram Series con- 
tains incoming and outgoing telegrams from 1873 to 1912 with a few other 
scattered years, and is the only chronologically arranged series in the collec- 
tion. A more detailed account of the microfilming and the compilation projects 
are included in the introduction to the Checklist, Mr. Uyehara hopes the Check- 
list will be available by the time this issue of the Quarterly is published. 


University of Michigan. The Center for Japanese Studies, Mr. Sato Akira of 
the Public Opinion Survey Section of the Prime Minister’s Office, Tokyo, 
Japan, has joined the Center in Ann Arbor. During the coming year he will be 
engaged in the study of American survey research techniques and will aid the 
Center in analyzing its recently completed survey of the Inland Sea region in 
Japan. 

Dr. Donald Holzman, Ph.D. Yale 1954, joined the Center as research asso- 
ciate in September 1953. As a part time instructor in the Department of Far 
Eastern Languages and Literatures, he teaches courses in the History of 
Chinese Thought and Readings in Chinese Thought. 


The Population Council, Inc., 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, New York, 
has recently been established as a non-profit corporation in order to encourage 
research and education concerning the relationship of the world’s population to 
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its material and cultural resources. The Council plans to study the problems 
of the increasing population of the world, to support research, and to make 
known the results of such research. It will serve as a center for exchange of 
facts and information on population questions and cooperate with individuals 
and institutions having similar interests. The Council does not plan to con- 
duct research or educational activities with its own staff. It has already made 
a small number of research grants to universities and other established or- 
ganizations, and has establishéd a number of fellowships for the training of 
students in the field of population. The purpose of The Council’s fellowship 
program is to assist in the advanced training of students in the social and 
natural sciences at the predoctoral or postdoctoral levels. The Council is 
planning to grant approximately six fellowships (for study in the United States 
and elsewhere) during the academic year 1954=55, to be divided between stu- 
dents from the United States and from other countries. Fellows will normally 
receive support for fulltime work for a period of about one year. The basic 
stipend at the rate of $2500 per year may be supplemented to provide for 
maintenance of dependents, and especially in the case of foreign students, 
for travel or exceptional expenses. 


The Rockefeller Foundation has given Yale University $3,000 to enable 
Paul Weiss, Professor of philosophy, to study new philosophical developments 
in Israel, India, and Japan. 


University of Washington, Seattle, Far Eastern and Russian Institute. Dr. 
Udo Posch, Doctor of Philosophy in Linguistics and Altaic Languages, Vienna 
University and on leave of absence from the faculty of that University is spend- 
ing this year with the Far Eastern and Russian Institute on a Fulbright Fellow- 
ship. He is working on his Comparative Dictionary of the Mongolian Languages 
with Dr. Nicholas Poppe as his consultant. 


PERSONNEL 


C. Douglas Chrétien, Professor of Speech and Linguistics, University of 
California, Berkeley, spent July and August 1953 in Formosa carrying on re- 
search in aboriginal languages. Mr. Chrétien recorded the language of the 
Sevyek and took comparative vocabularies of the Atayall and Thao mountain 
tribes in collaboration with Mr. Ralph Covell, who is presently continuing the 


field work in Formosa. 


Professor Charles Patrick Fitzgerald of the Australian National University 
at Canberra, will lecture on Chinese history (6th to 17th century) at Columbia 
University during the Spring semester 1954. He is taking the place of Pro- 
fessor L. C. Goodrich. 
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George H, Kerr, Research Associate, Hoover Institute and Library, Stanford 
University, has been appointed Lecturer in History at the University of Cali- 
fornia for 1953-54 during the absence of Professor Delmar Brown. 


Lee Hi-seung, Professor of Linguistics and Literature on leave from Seoul 
National University, Korea, spent the fall semester of 1953-54 as Research 
Associate in the Department of Linguistics, University of California, Berkeley 
and will be at Yale University during the Spring Semester. 


James B. Parsons, Ph.D. in History at the University of California, Berke- 
ley, has been appointed Instructor in Far Eastern History and Culture in the 
Division of Humanities at the Riverside campus of the University of California 
beginning in the spring semester 1954. 


Mr. Ichiro Shirato, Instructor in Japanese at the East Asian Institute of 
Columbia University, is on leave of absence as the recipient of a grant from 
the Ford Foundation, and is conducting research in the Department of Linguis- 
tics, Tokyo University. His duties at Columbia have been assumed by Mr. 
Richard Lane, recently returned from several years of pre-doctoral study in 


Japan. 





In accordance with the resolution taken at the XXIInd International 
Congress of Orientalists at Istanbul, the Royal Asiatic Society is organ- 
izing the XXIIIrd Congress, which will be held in Cambridge in 1954 from 
the 21st to the 28th August inclusive. 

As hotel accommodation in Cambridge is limited, members of the 
Congress will be lodged in Colleges. It is therefore imperative that the 
approximate number of participants should be known as soon as possible. 
Intending members are requested to inform the Organizing Committee. 

The Congress is open to all Orientalists. As the lists of addresses 
are incomplete, to lessen the risk of unintentional omission intending 
members, whether they received the first circular or not, should send 
their names and addresses to the 


XXIlIIrd International Congress of Orientalists, 
Organizing Committee, 
Queens’ College, 
Cambridge, England. 


The secead circular due to be issued by the end of 1953 and which 
will contain all the then necessary information will, in principle, only 
be sent to those who either sent back the reply card attached to the first 
circular, or to those who by some other means expressed their intention 
to attend the Congress to the Organizing Committee. 

Intending members who wish an official body or institution such as a 
University, a Library, etc. to receive an invitation, are requested to send 
their recommendations to the Organizing Committee as soon as possible. 























